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CHRONOLOGY 

1862  Congress  abolishes  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the 
territories. 

Lincoln  issues  his  Preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
The  first  Negro  regiment  joins  the  Union  army. 

1863  Lincoln  announces  his  Reconstruction  plan. 

Several  Negroes  are  beaten  to  death  during  riots  in  New  York 

City. 

Congress  proposes  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  abolish  slavery. 

1864  Congress  outlines  its  Reconstruction  program  in  the  Wade-Davis 
Bill. 

Lincoln  is  re-elected  President. 

1865  The  Civil  War  ends. 
Lincoln  is  assassinated. 

Johnson  becomes  President  and  adopts,  with  minor  changes,  Lin- 
coln's Reconstruction  plan. 

Congress  establishes  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  to  care  for  southern 
Negroes  and  abandoned  lands. 
The  Thirteenth  Amendment  is  ratified. 
Johnson  announces  that  the  Union  is  restored. 
The  southern  states  begin  adopting  "Black  Codes." 
Congress  refuses  to  seat  southern  representatives  and  senators. 

1866  Race  riots  occur  in  the  South. 

Congress  passes  a  new  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill  and  a  Civil  Rights 

Act  and  proposes  the   Fourteenth  Amendment  to  give  Negroes 

citizenship. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  organized  in  Tennessee. 

Johnson's  candidates  lose  the  fall  congressional  elections. 

1867  Congress  passes  a  series  of  Reconstruction  Acts  over  Johnson's 
veto. 

Military  Reconstruction  begins  in  the  South. 

1868  All  southern  states  adopt  new  constitutions  guaranteeing  Negro 
suffrage  and  inaugurating  "Black  Reconstruction." 

Congress  readmits  seven  southern  states. 
Johnson  is  impeached  and  tr^ied. 
Grant  is  elected  President. 

1869  Congress  proposes  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  forbid  any  state 
from  depriving  a  citizen  of  his  vote  because  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  formally  disbanded. 

1870  Southern  states  ratify  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 

1871  A  congressional  committee  investigates  conditions  in  the  South. 

1872  The  Freedmen's  Bureau  is  discontinued. 
Grant  is  re-elected  President. 

1875  Congress  passes  a  civil  rights  law  giving  Negroes  equal  rights  in 
public  places. 

1876  The  Presidential  election  is  disputed. 

1877  Hayes  withdraws  the  last  troops  from  the  South. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Civil  War  destroyed  slavery,  but  it  left  unresolved  the  precise 
status  of  four  million  former  slaves.  Never  before  had  Americans  faced 
a  more  difficult  or  significant  problem.  How  they  attempted  to  solve  the 
freedmen  issue  shaped  the  course  of  both  Reconstruction  history  and 
American  civilization. 

.  From  the  outset,  the  freedmen  question  was  clouded  by  bitterness, 
misunderstanding,  and  conflicting  political  and  social  ideas.  What  Amer- 
icans wrote  or  said  about  the  Negro  often  depended  upon  their  personal 
feelings,  when  antl  why  they  were  writing  or  speaking,  what  they  con- 
sidered practical  at  the  time,  and  what  they  thought  best  for  the  nation, 
their  section  of  the  country,  and  their  political  party. 

The  historical  materials  that  follow  have  been  carefully  selected  to 
help  you  analyze  the  freedmen  question  by  working  out  your  own  an- 
swers to  four  main  questions: 

I.  What  political,  social,  and  economic  arguments  were  used  for 
and  against  giving  Negroes  and  whites  equal  rights?  How  valid  were 
these  arguments? 

II.  Why  did  certain  Americans  react  as  they  did  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  four  million  slaves? 

III.  What  did  Negroes  expect,  if  anything,  besides  freedom? 

IV.  Could  any  policy  have  been  adopted  during  Reconstruction  that 
might  have  made  the  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom  less  difficult  for 
both  Negroes  and  whites? 

More  specific  questions  will  be  asked  about  the  individual  docu- 
ments to  help  you  relate  them  to  the  main  questions.  In  most  cases  the 
introductory  notes  will  help  you  judge  the  reliability  of  each  document. 
Read  each  document  carefully  and  critically,  using  your  historical  judg- 
ment in  evaluating  it.  Was  a  certain  document  written  at  the  time  of  the 
events  it  describes,  or  many  years  later?  Did  the  writer  have  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  events?  How  candid  and  accurate  are  his  observations? 
Are  his  judgments  sound?  Does  he  have  any  reason  to  slant  his  account 
or  interpretation?  If  so,  what  biases  can  you  detect? 
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i     1 

CHALLENGE  AND  RESPONSE 
IN  THE  NORTH 


By   1862  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  HAD  MODIFIED  ITS  WAR  AIMS.  NO  LONGER 

was  the  Civil  War  being  fought  merely  to  save  the  Union;  it  also  was 
being  fought  to  free  the  slaves.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1862 
Congress  abolished  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  terri- 
tories and  passed  a  law  liberating  the  slaves  of  persons  backing  the  re- 
bellion or  committing  treason. 

Many  Northerners  favored  these  acts.  Claiming  the  support  of 
twenty  million  loyal  Americans,  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  challenged  the  President  to  strike  at  slavery  by  "frank, 
declared,  unqualified,  ungrudging  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  land  " 
In  July,  1862,  a  New  Yorker  wrote  in  his  diary:  "Why  .  .  .  doesn't  the 
President  order  .  .  .  the  liberation  and  arming  of  every  able-bodied 
Sambo  in  Southronia?"  A  month  later  a  soldier  said:  "I  came  out  in 
good  faith  to  save  this  the  best  government  the  world  ever  saw  and  to 
free  the  Niggers." 

A. 

"the  great  emancipator" 

C.Abraham  Lincoln  responded  to  these  demands  with  a  Preliminary 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  declaring  all  slaves  in  areas  still  in  rebellion 
after  January  1,  1863,  "thenceforward,  and  forever  free."  He  organized 
the  first  regiment  of  Negro  troops,  and  followed  up  his  Emancipation 
Proclamation  with  a  plan  to  restore  the  Union.  Maintaining  that  the 
rebel  states  had  never  been  out  of  the  Union,  he  granted  amnesty,  with 
certain  exceptions,  to  Southerners  who  would  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States,  and  he  recognized  southern  state  governments  as 
soon  as  10  per  cent  of  the  1860  electorate  took  the  oath  and  the  state 
accepted  emancipation.  By  1864,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia  had  met  Lincoln's  requirements  for  readmission;  but  Congres- 
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RECONSTRUCTION    AND    THE    FREEDMEN 

sional  leaders,  arguing  that  Reconstruction  was  a  legislative  rather  than 
an  executive  function,  refused  to  seat  the  southern  representatives  and 
senators.  Outlining  its  own  requirements  for  readmission  in  the  Wade- 
Davis  Bill,  Congress  specified  that  a  majority  of  the  electorate  in  each 
southern  state  would  have  to  take  an  oath  of  past  as  well  as  future 
loyalty,  and  adopt  a  constitution  abolishing  sla-very,  repudiating  Con- 
federate debts,  and  disfranchising  former  Confederate  leaders.  Lincoln 
pocket-vetoed  the  bill. 

The  following  letters,  written  during  the  last  years  of  the  Civil  War, 
best  reveal  Lincoln's  views  on  the  freedmen  issue.  (Roy  P.  Basler,  ed., 
The  Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  9  vols.  [New  Brunswick, 
N.J.:  Rutgers  Univ.  Press,  1953],  V,  388-89;  VI,  406-9;  VII,  101-2,  243.) 

Was  Lincoln  more  interested  in  saving  the  Union  or  in  destroying 
slavery? 

What  are  Lincoln's  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation and  the  use  of  Negro  troops? 

Did  Lincoln  favor  universal  suffrage?  If  so,  did  he  use  his  power  to 
establish  it?] 

To  Horace  Greeley,  August  22, 1862: 

As  to  the  policy  I  "seem  to  be  pursuing"  as  you  say,  I  have  not 
meant  to  leave  any  one  in  doubt. 

I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it  the  shortest  way  under  the 
Constitution.  The  sooner  the  national  authority  can  be  restored;  the 
nearer  the  Union  will  be  "the  Union  as  it  was."  If  there  be  those  who 
would  not  save  the  Union,  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  save 
slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save 
the  Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not 
agree  with  them.  My  paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the 
Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or  to  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the 
Union  without  freeing  any  slave  I  would  do  it,  and  if  I  could  save  it  by 
freeing  all  the  slaves  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing 
some  and  leaving  others  alone  I  would  also  do  that.  What  I  do  about 
slavery,  and  the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  the 
Union;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
help  to  save  the  Union.  I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe  what  I 
am  doing  hurts  the  cause,  and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  shall  believe 
doing  more  will  help  the  cause.  I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown 
to  be  errors;  and  I  shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as  they  shall  appear  to 
be  true  views. 

I  have  here  stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  view  of  official  duty; 
and  I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft-expressed  personal  wish  that  all 
men  every  where  could  be  free. 

To  James  C.  Conkling,  August  26,  1863: 

There  are  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  me.  To  such  I  would  say: 
You  desire  peace;  and  you  blame  me  that  we  do  not  have  it.  But  how 
can  we  attain  it?  There  are  but  three  conceivable  ways.  First,  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms.  This,  I  am  trying  to  do.  Are  you 
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for  it?  If  you  are,  so  far  we  are  agreed.  If  you  are  not  for  it,  a  second 
way  is,  to  give  up  the  Union.  I  am  against  this.  Are  you  for  it?  If  you 
are,  you  should  say  so  plainly.  If  you  are  not  for  force,  nor  yet  for  dis- 
solution, there  only  remains  some  imaginable  compromise.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  compromise,  embracing  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  is  now 
possible.  .  .  . 

But,  to  be  plain,  you  are  dissatisfied  with  me  about  the  negro. 
Quite  likely  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  you  and  myself 
upon  that  subject.  I  certainly  wish  that  all  men  could  be  free,  while 
I  suppose  you  do  not.  Yet  I  have  neither  adopted,  nor  proposed  any 
measure,  which  is  not  consistent  with  even  your  view,  provided  you  are 
for  the  Union.  I  suggested  compensated  emancipation;  to  which  you  re- 
plied you  wished  not  to  be  taxed  to  buy  negroes.  But  I  had  not  asked 
you  to  be  taxed  to  buy  negroes,  except  in  such  way,  as  to  save  you  from 
greater  taxation  to  save  the  Union  exclusively  by  other  means. 

You  dislike  the  emancipation  proclamation;  and,  perhaps,  would 
have  it  retracted.  You  say  it  is  unconstitutional — I  think  differently.  I 
think  the  constitution  invests  its  commander-in-chief,  with  the  law  of 
war,  in  time  of  war.  The  most  that  can  be  said,  if  so  much,  is,  that 
slaves  are  property.  Is  there — has  there  ever  been — any  question  that  bv 
the  law  of  war,  property,  both  of  enemies  and  friends,  may  be  taken 
when  needed?  And  is  it  not  needed  whenever  taking  it,  helps  us,  or 
hurts  the  enemy?  Armies,  the  world  over,  destroy  enemies'  property 
when  they  can  not  use  it;  and  even  destroy  their  own  to  keep  it  from 
the  enemy.  Civilized  belligerents  do  all  in  their  power  to  help  them- 
selves, or  hurt  the  enemy,  except  a  few  things  regarded  as  barbarous  or 
cruel.  Among  the  exceptions  are  the  massacre  of  vanquished  foes,  and 
non-combatants,  male  and  female. 

But  the  proclamation,  as  law,  either  is  valid,  or  is  not  valid.  If  it  is 
not  valid,  it  needs  no  retraction.  If  it  is  valid,  it  can  not  be  retracted,  any 
more  than  the  dead  can  be  brought  to  life.  Some  of  you  profess  to 
think  its  retraction  would  operate  favorably  for  the  Union.  Why  better 
after  the  retraction,  than  before  the  issue?  There  was  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  of  trial  to  suppress  the  rebellion  before  the  proclamation  is- 
sued, the  last  one  hundred  days  of  which  passed  under  an  explicit  notice 
that  it  was  coming,  unless  averted  by  those  in  revolt,  returning  to  their 
allegiance.  The  war  has  certainly  progressed  as  favorably  for  us,  since 
the  issue  of  the  proclamation  as  before.  I  know  as  fully  as  one  can  know 
the  opinions  of  others,  that  some  of  the  commanders  of  our  armies  in  the 
field  who  have  given  us  our  most  important  successes,  believe  the  eman- 
cipation policy,  and  the  use  of  colored  troops,  constitute  the  heaviest 
blow  yet  dealt  to  the  rebellion;  and  that,  at  least  one  of  those  impor- 
tant successes,  could  not  have  been  achieved  when  it  was,  but  for  the 
aid  of  black  soldiers.  Among  the  commanders  holding  these  views  are 
some  who  have  never  had  any  affinity  with  what  is  called  abolitionism, 
or  with  republican  party  politics;  but  who  hold  them  purely  as  military 
opinions.  I  submit  these  opinions  as  being  entitled  to  some  weight  against 
the  objections,  often  urged,  that  emancipation,  and  arming  the  blacks,  are 
unwise  as  military  measures,  and  were  not  adopted,  as  such,  in  good  faith. 
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You  say  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes.  Some  of  them  seem  will- 
ing to  fight  for  you;  but,  no  matter.  Fight  you,  then,  exclusively  to  save 
the  Union.  I  issued  the  proclamation  on  purpose  to  aid  you  in  saving  the 
Union.  Whenever  you  shall  have  conquered  all  resistance  to  the  Union, 
if  I  shall  urge  you  to  continue  fighting,  it  will  be  an  apt  time,  then,  for 
you  to  declare  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes. 

I  thought  that  in  your  struggle  for  the  Union,  to  whatever  extent 
the  negroes  should  cease  helping  the  enemy,  to  that  extent  it  weakened 
the  enemy  in  his  resistance  to  you.  Do  you  think  differently?  I  thought 
that  whatever  negroes  can  be  got  to  do  as  soldiers,  leaves  just  so  much 
less  for  white  soldiers  to  do,  in  saving  the  Union.  Does  it  appear  other- 
wise to  you?  But  negroes,  like  other  people,  act  upon  motives.  Why 
should  they  do  anything  for  us,  if  we  will  do  nothing  for  them?  If  they 
stake  their  lives  for  us,  they  must  be  prompted  by  the  strongest  motive — 
even  the  promise  of  freedom.  And  the  promise  being  made,  must  be  kept. 

To  General  James  S.  W adsnjoorth  \  January  ?],  1864: 

You  desire  to  know,  in  the  event  of  our  complete  success  in  the 
field,  the  same  being  followed  by  a  loyal  and  cheerful  submission  on  the 
part  of  the  South,  if  universal  amnesty  should  not  be  accompanied  with 
universal  suffrage. 

Now,  since  you  know  my  private  inclinations  as  to  what  terms 
should  be  granted  to  the  South  in  the  contingency  mentioned,  I  will 
here  add,  that  if  our  success  should  thus  be  realized,  followed  by  such 
desired  results,  I  cannot  see,  if  universal  amnesty  is  granted,  how,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  can  avoid  exacting  in  return  universal  suffrage,  or, 
at  least,  suffrage  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  and  military  service. 

How  to  better  the  condition  of  the  colored  race  has  long  been  a 
study  which  has  attracted  my  serious  and  careful  attention;  hence  I 
think  I  am  clear  and  decided  as  to  what  course  I  shall  pursue  in  the 
premises,  regarding  it  a  religious  duty,  as  the  nation's  guardian  of  these 
people,  who  have  so  heroically  vindicated  their  manhood  on  the  battle- 
field, where,  in  assisting  to  save  the  life  of  the  Republic,  they  have 
demonstrated  in  blood  their  right  to  the  ballot,  which  is  but  the  humane 
protection  of  the  flag  they  have  so  fearlessly  defended. 

The  restoration  of  the  Rebel  States  to  the  Union  must  rest  upon  the 
principle  of  civil  and  political  equality  of  both  races;  and  it  must  be 
sealed  by  general  amnesty. 

To  Michael  Hahn,  March  13, 1864: 

I  congratulate  you  on  having  fixed  your  name  in  history  as  the 
first-free-state  Governor  of  Louisiana.  Now  you  are  about  to  have  a 
Convention  which,  among  other  things,  will  probably  define  the  elective 
franchise.  I  barely  suggest  for  your  private  consideration,  whether  some 
of  the  colored  people  may  not  be  let  in — as,  for  instance,  the  very  intelli- 
gent, and  especially  those  who  have  fought  gallantly  in  our  ranks.  They 
would  probably  help,  in  some  trying  time  to  come,  to  keep  the  jewel  of 
liberty  within  the  family  of  freedom.  But  this  is  only  a  suggestion,  not 
to  the  public,  but  to  you  alone. 
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B. 
NEGRO  DEMANDS 

CAs  emancipation  sentiment  spread,  Northerners  listened  not  only 
to  the  white  friends  of  the  Negro,  but  to  the  Negro  himself.  In  October, 
1864,  a  group  of  free  Negro  leaders  met  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  to  dis- 
cuss the  future  status  of  their  race.  Among  the  distinguished  Negroes 
present  were  Frederick  Douglass,  who  later  became  United  States  Con- 
sul General  to  Haiti;  George  L.  Ruffin,  who  afterwards  became  Massa- 
chusetts' first  Negro  judge;  Jonathan  C.  Gibbs,  who  later  became  Flor- 
ida's Secretary  of  State  and  Superintendent  of  Education;  Dr.  Peter  W. 
Ray,  of  Brooklyn;  and  Reverend  Henry  Highland  Garnet.  This  group 
adopted  the  clearest  resolution  made  by  Negro  leaders  during  the  Civil 
War.  (Proceedings  of  the  National  Convention  of  Colored  Men  Held  in 
Syracuse,  New  York,  October  4-1,  1864  [Washington,  1864],  pp.  48-61.) 

What  did  these  Negro  leaders  want  for  their  people? 

What  arguments  did  the  Negro  leaders  use,  and  to  whom  was  their 
appeal  directed? 

Do  you  think  the  demands  made  by  the  Syracuse  group  represented 
the  desires  of  all  Negroes?] 

The  weakness  of  our  friends  is  the  strength  of  our  foes.  When  the 
Anti-Slavery  Standard,  representing  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
denies  that  the  society  asks  for  the  enfranchisement  of  colored  men,  and 
the  Liberator  apologizes  for  excluding  the  colored  men  of  Louisiana  from 
the  ballot-box,  they  injure  us  more  vitally  than  all  the  ribald  jests  of  the 
whole  pro-slavery  press.  .  .  . 

In  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party,  all  the  worst  elements  of 
American  society  fraternize;  and  we  need  not  expect  a  single  voice  from 
that  quarter  for  justice,  mercy,  or  even  decency.  To  it  we  are  nothing; 
the  slave-holders  everything.  .  .  . 

How  stands  the  case  with  the  great  Republican  party  in  question?  We 
have  already  alluded  to  it  as  being  largely  under  the  influence  of  the  pre- 
vailing contempt  for  the  character  and  rights  of  the  colored  race.  This 
is  seen  by  the  slowness  of  our  Government  to  employ  the  strong  arm 
of  the  black  man  in  the  wrork  of  putting  down  the  rebellion;  and  in  its 
unwillingness,  after  thus  employing  him,  to  invest  him  with  the  same 
incitements  to  deeds  of  daring,  as  white  soldiers;  neither  giving  him  the 
same  pay,  rations,  and  protection,  nor  any  hope  of  rising  in  the  service 
by  meritorious  conduct.  It  is  also  seen  in  the  fact,  that  in  neither  of  the 
plans  emanating  from  this  party  for  reconstructing  the  institutions  of 
the  Southern  States,  are  colored  men,  not  even  those  who  have  fought 
for  the  country,  recognized  as  having  any  political  existence  or  rights 
whatever.  .  .  . 

Do  you,  then,  ask  us  to  state,  in  plain  terms,  just  what  we  want  of 
you,  and  just  what  we  think  we  ought  to  receive  at  your  hands?  We 
answer :-*First  of  all,  the  complete  abolition  of  the  slavery  of  our  race  in 
the  United  States.~We  shall  not  stop  to  argue.  We  feel  the  terrible  sting 
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of  this  stupendous  wrong,  and  that  we  cannot  be  free  while  our  brothers 
are  slaves.  .  .  . 

We  want  the  elective  franchise  in  all  the  states  now  in  the  Union, 
and  the  same  in  all  such  states  as  may  come  into  the  Union  hereafter. 
We  believe  that  the  highest  welfare  of  this  great  country  will  be  found 
in  erasing  from  its  statute-books  all  enactments  discriminating  in  favor 
or  against  any  class  of  its  people,  and  by  establishing  one  law  for  the 
white  and  colored  people  aliker-Whatever  prejudice  and  taste  may  be 
innocently  allowed  to  do  or  to  dictate  in  social  and  domestic  relations,  it 
is  plain,  that  in  the  matter  of  government,  the  object  of  which  is  the 
protection  and  security  of  human  rights,  prejudice  should  be  allowed  no 
voice  whatever.  .  .  . 

Your  fathers  laid  down  the  principle,  long  ago,  that  universal  suf- 
frage is  the  best  foundation  of  Government.  We  believe  as  your  fathers 
believed,  and  as  they  practiced;  for,  in  eleven  States  out  of  the  original 
thirteen,  colored  men  exercised  the  right  to  vote  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  .  .  . 

— . Fellow-citizens,  let  us  entreat  you,  have  faith  in  your  own  principles. 
If  freedom  is  good  for  any,  it  is  good  for  allr-If  you  need  the  elective 
franchise,  we  need  it  even  more.  You  are  strong,  we  are  weak;  you  are 
many,  we  are  few;  you  are  protected,  we  are  exposed.  Clothe  us  with 
this  safeguard  of  our  liberty,  and  give  us  an  interest  in  the  country  to 
which,  in  common  with  you,  we  have  given  our  lives  and  poured  out 
our  best  blood.  You  cannot  need  special  protection.  Our  degradation  is 
not  essential  to  your  elevation,  nor  our  peril  essential  to  your  safety. 
You  are  not  likely  to  be  outstripped  in  the  race  of  improvement  by  per- 
sons of  African  descent;  and  hence  you  have  no  need  of  superior  ad- 
vantage, nor  to  burden  them  with  disabilities  of  any  kind.  .  .  . 

We  may  conquer  Southern  armie^-by  the  sword;  but  itL  is  another 
thing  to  conquer  Southern  hate.  Now  what  is  the  naturaL counterpoise 
against  this  Southern  malign  hostility?  This  it  is:  give  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  every  colored  man  of  the  South  who  is  of  sane  mind,  and  has 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  yearsT  and  you  have  at  once  four  mil- 
lions of  friends  who  will  guard  with  their  vigilance,  and  if  need  be, 
defend  with  their  arms,  the  ark  of  Federal  Liberty  from  the  treason  and 
pollution  of  her  enemies.- You  are  sure  of  enmity  of  the  masters^rinake 
sure  of  the  friendship  of  the  slaves;  for,  .depend  upon  it,  your  Govern- 
ment cannot  afford  to  encounter  the  enmity  of _.both. 

C. 
CONGRESS  TAKES  COMMAND 

CAfter  Lincoln's  death  the  conflict  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress over  Reconstruction  and  the  freedmen  question  intensified.  During 
the  summer  of  1865  President  Johnson  recognized  the  state  governments 
established  under  Lincoln's  Reconstruction  plan;  he  also  organized  pro- 
visional governments  in  the  seven  remaining  southern  states.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1865,  after  every  southern  state  except  Texas  had  abolished  slavery, 
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repudiated   its  debts,   and   elected   delegates  to   Congress,   Johnson   an- 
nounced that  the  Union  was  restored. 

But  Congress  again  refused  to  seat  southern  senators  and  representa- 
tives. Congressional  leaders  such  as  Charles  Sumner  and  Thaddeus 
Stevens  insisted  that  no  legal  governments  existed  in  the  South;  no 
southern  state  had  disfranchised  former  Confederate  leaders  or  enfran- 
chised the  freedmen.  Even  more  objectionable  to  the  leaders  of  Congress, 
southern  states  were  passing  "Black  Codes,"  permanently  relegating  Ne- 
groes to  social,  economic,  and  political  inferiority. 

1.  Gideon  Welles.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Gideon  Welles,  a  native 
of  Connecticut  ancTa  former  Jacksonian  Democrat,  staunchly  supported 
the  President  against  Congress.  How  Welles  viewed  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries as  well  as  the  freedmen  issue  is  revealed  in  his  diary.  (How- 
ard K.  Beale,  ed.,  Diary  of  Gideon  Welles,  3  vols.  [New  York:  Norton, 
1960],  II,  301-4,  324,  373-75,  430-31.) 

Why  does  Welles  oppose  universal  suffrage? 

According  to  Welles,  how  should  voting  qualifications  be  decided?] 

Entry  of  May  9,  1865: 

The  condition  of  North  Carolina  was  taken  up,  and  a  general  plan 
or  organization  intended  for  all  the  Rebel  States  was  submitted  [to  the 
Cabinet]  and  debated.  No  great  difference  of  opinion  was  expressed  ex- 
cept on  the  matter  of  suffrage.  [Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.]  Stanton, 
[Postmaster  General  William]  Dennison,  and  [Attorney  General  James] 
Speed  were  for  negro  suffrage; — [Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Hugh]  Mc- 
Culloch,  [Secretary  of  the  Interior  John  P.]  Usher,  and  myself  were 
opposed.  It  was  agreed,  on  request  of  Stanton,  we  would  not  discuss  the 
question,  but  each  express  his  opinion  without  preliminary  debate.  After 
our  opinions  had  been  given,  I  stated  I  was  for  adhering  to  the  rule  pre- 
scribed in  President  Lincoln's  proclamation,  which  had  been  fully  con- 
sidered and  matured,  and  besides,  in  all  these  matters,  I  am  for  no 
further  subversion  of  the  laws,  institutions,  and  usages  of  the  States  re- 
spectively, nor  for  Federal  intermeddling  in  local  matters,  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  order  to  rid  them  of  the  radical  error  which  has 
caused  our  national  trouble.  All  laws,  not  inconsistent  with  those  of  the 
conquerors,  remain  until  changed  to  the  conquered,  is  an  old  rule. 

This  question  of  negro  suffrage  is  beset  with  difficulties  and  grow- 
ing out  of  the  conflict  through  which  we  have  passed  and  the  current 
of  sympathy  for  the  colored  race.  The  demagogues  will  make  use  of  it, 
regardless  of  what  is  best  for  the  country,  and  without  regard  for  the 
organic  law,  the  rights  of  the  State,  or  the  troubles  of  our  government. 
There  is  a  fanaticism  on  the  subject  with  some,  who  persuade  themselves 
that  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  Union  is  with  the  negro  and  not  the 
white  man.  White  men,  and  especially  Southern  white  men,  are  tyrants. 
Senator  [Charles]  Sumner  is  riding  this  one  idea  at  top  speed.  There  are 
others,  who  are  less  sincere  than  Sumner,  who  are  pressing  the  question 
for  party  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  unjust  prejudices 
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against  permitting  colored  persons  to  enjoy  the  elective  franchise,  under 
any  circumstances;  but  this  is  not,  and  should  not  be,  a  Federal  question. 

No  one  can  claim  that  the  blacks,  in  the  Slave  States  especially,  can 
exercise  the  elective  franchise  intelligently.  In  most  of  the  Free  States 
they  are  not  permitted  to  vote.  Is  it  politic,  and  wise,  or  right  even,  when 
trying  to  restore  peace  and  reconcile  differences,  to  make  so  radical  a 
change — provided  we  have  the  authority,  which  I  deny? — to  elevate  the 
ignorant  negro,  who  has  been  enslaved,  mentally  as  well  as  physically,  to 
the  discharge  of  the  highest  duties  of  citizenship,  especially  when  our 
Free  States  will  not  permit  the  few  free  negroes  to  vote? 

The  Federal  Government  [has]  no  right  and  has  not  attempted  to 
dictate  on  the  matter  of  suffrage  to  any  State,  and  I  apprehend  it  will 
not  conduce  to  harmony  to  arrogate  and  exercise  arbitrary  power  over 
the  States  which  have  been  in  rebellion.  It  was  never  intended  by  the 
founders  of  the  Union  that  the  Federal  government  should  prescribe  suf- 
frage to  the  States.  We  shall  get  rid  of  slavery  by  constitutional  means. 
But  conferring  on  the  black  civil  rights  is  another  matter.  I  know  not 
the  authority.  The  President  in  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  mav 
limit  or  make  it  conditional,  and,  while  granting  life  and  liberty  to  trait- 
ors, deny  them  the  right  of  holding  office  or  of  voting.  While,  however, 
he  can  exclude  traitors,  can  he  legitimately  confer  on  the  blacks  of 
North  Carolina  the  right  to  vote?  I  do  not  yet  see  how  this  can  be  done 
by  him  or  by  Congress. 

This  whole  question  of  suffrage  is  much  abused.  The  negro  can 
take  upon  himself  the  duty  about  as  intelligentlv  and  as  well  for  the 
public  interest  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  foreign  element  which 
comes  amongst  us.  Each  will  be  the  tool  of  demagogues.  If  the  negro  is 
to  vote  and  exercise  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  let  him  be  educated  to  it.  The 
measure  should  not,  even  if  the  government  were  empowered  to  act,  be 
precipitated  when  he  is  stolidly  ignorant  and  wholly  unprepared.  It  is 
proposed  to  do  it  against  what  have  been  and  still  are  the  constitutions, 
laws,  usages,  and  practices  of  the  States  which  we  wish  to  restore  to 
fellowship. 

Stanton  I  perceive  has  changed  his  position,  has  been  converted,  is 
now  for  negro  suffrage.  These  were  not  his  views  a  short  time  since. 
But  aspiring  politicians  will,  as  the  current  now  sets,  generally  take  that 
road.  .  .  . 

Entry  of  May  10,  1865: 

Senator  Sumner  called  on  me.  We  had  a  long  conversation.  .  .  . 
Sumner  assures  me  [Salmon  P.]  Chase  has  gone  into  Rebeldom  to  pro- 
mote negro  suffrage.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Chase  has  that  and  other 
schemes  for  Presidential  preferment  in  hand  in  this  voyage.  S.  says  that 
President  Johnson  is  aware  of  his  (Chase's)  object  in  behalf  of  the 
negroes,  and  favors  the  idea  of  their  voting.  On  this  point  I  am  skeptical. 
He  would  not  oppose  any  such  movement,  were  anv  State  to  make  it. 
I  so  expressed  myself  to  Sumner,  and  he  assented  but  intended  to  say  the 
negroes  were  the  people. 
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Entry  of  June  21,  1865: 

A  great  party  demonstration  is  being  made  for  negro  suffrage.  It  is 
claimed  the  negro  is  not  liberated  unless  he  is  also  a  voter,  and,  to  make 
him  a  voter,  those  who  urge  this  doctrine  would  subvert  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  usurp  or  assume  authority  not  granted  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. While  I  am  not  inclined  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
universal,  intelligent  enfranchisement  of  all  men,  I  cannot  lend  myself  to 
break  down  constitutional  barriers,  or  to  violate  the  reserved  and  un- 
doubted rights  of  the  States.  In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  intense  partisanship  instead  of  philanthropy  is  the  root  of  the 
movement.  When  pressed  by  arguments  which  they  cannot  refute,  thev 
turn  and  say  if  the  negro  is  not  allowed  to  vote,  the  Democrats  will  get 
control  of  the  government  in  each  of  the  seceding  or  rebellious  States, 
and  in  conjuction  with  the  Democrats  of  the  Free  States  they  will  get 
the  ascendency  in  our  political  affairs.  As  there  must  and  will  be  parties, 
they  may  as  well  form  on  this  question,  perhaps,  as  any  other.  It  is 
centralization  and  State  rights.  It  is  curious  to  witness  the  bitterness  and 
intolerance  of  the  philanthropists  in  this  matter.  In  their  zeal  for  the 
negro  they  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  law  of  all  constitutional  rights 
and  safeguards,  and  of  the  civil  regulations  and  organization  of  the 
government. 

Entry  of  September  28,  1865: 

In  Connecticut  the  question  of  amending  the  State  Constitution  so 
as  to  erase  the  word  "white"  is  pending.  Some  feeling  among  the  old 
Abolitionists  and  leading  politicians  was  exhibited,  and  they  may,  and  prob- 
ably will,  work  up  some  feeling  in  its  favor;  but  generally  the  people 
are  indifferent  or  opposed  to  it.  But  for  the  national  questions  before  the 
country,  the  amendment  would  be  defeated;  the  probabilities  appeared 
to  me  in  its  favor.  I  avoided  interfering  in  the  question  or  expressing  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  but  the  partisans  are  determined  to  draw  me  out. 
It  is  asserted  in  the  Times  that  I  am  opposed  to  negro  suffrage.  Two  of 
the  editors  deny  this  and  have  so  written  me.  I  replied  in  a  hasty  note 
that  no  one  was  authorized  to  say  I  had  expressed  opposition  to  it.  Since 
then  I  have  had  a  telegram  from  the  editor  of  the  Press,  Warner,  asking 
if  I  am  in  favor  of  negro  suffrage.  Disliking  to  be  catechized  in  this  way 
and  not  disposed  to  give  a  categorical  answer,  I  replied  that  I  was  in 
favor  of  intelligence,  not  of  color  for  qualification  for  suffrage.  The 
truth  is  I  have  little  or  no  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  as  we  require  that 
the  electors  shall  read,  and  we  have  few  negroes  in  Connecticut,  I 
acquiesce  in,  rather  than  advocate,  the  amendment.  I  would  not  enslave 
the  negro,  but  his  enfranchisement  is  another  question,  and  until  he  is 
better  informed,  it  is  not  desirable  that  he  should  vote.  The  great  zeal 
of  Sumner  and  the  Abolitionists  in  behalf  of  the  negro  voting  has  no 
responsive  sympathy  with  me.  It  is  a  species  of  fanaticism,  zeal  without 
discretion.  Whenever  the  time  arrives  that  he  should  vote,  the  negro  will 
probably  be  permitted.  I  am  no  advocate  for  social  equality,  nor  do  I 
labor  for  political  or  civil  equality  with  the  negro.  I  do  not  want  him 
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at  my  table,  nor  do  I  care  to  have  him  in  the  jury-box,  or  in  the  legis- 
lative hall,  or  on  the  bench.  The  negro  does  not  vote  in  Connecticut,  nor 
is  he  taxed.  There  are  but  a  few  hundreds  of  them.  Of  these  perhaps  not 
half  can  read  and  consequently  cannot  vote,  while,  if  the  restriction  is 
removed,  all  will  be  taxed.  .  .  . 

Entry  of  October  ?,  1865: 

A  vote  was  taken  in  Connecticut  on  Monday,  the  2d,  on  the  pro- 
posed Constitutional  Amendment  to  erase  the  word  "white"  and  permit 
the  colored  persons  to  vote.  I  was  not  surprised  that  the  proposition 
was  defeated  by  a  very  decided  majority,  yet  I  had  expected  that  the 
question  might  be  carried  on  the  strong  appeal  to  party.  But  there  is 
among  the  people  a  repugnance  to  the  negro,  and  a  positive  disinclination 
to  lower  the  standard  of  suffrage.  They  will  not  receive  the  negro  into 
their  parlors  on  terms  of  social  intimacy,  and  they  are  unwilling  to  put 
him  in  the  jury-box  or  any  political  position.  There  are  probably  not 
five  hundred  colored  persons  who  could  be  made  electors,  and  the  griev- 
ance is  therefore  not  very  great. 

The  defeat  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  has  caused  a  great 
howl  to  be  set  up  by  certain  extremists,  in  the  State  and  out  of  it.  While 
I  might  have  voted  affirmatively  had  I  been  in  the  State,  I  have  no  serious 
wailing  over  the  negative  result.  I  regret  to  witness  the  abuse  of  the 
Press  and  other  papers  on  those  whom  it  failed  to  convince,  and  who 
consequently  voted  according  to  their  convictions.  This  abuse  and  de- 
nunciation will  tend  to  alienate  friends,  and  weaken  the  influence  of  the 
Union  leaders  in  future  elections. 

The  effect  of  the  vote  elsewhere  will  be  to  impair  centralization, 
which  has  been  setting  in  strong  of  late,  and  invigorate  State  action,  and 
in  this  respect  the  result  will  be  beneficent.  I  apprehend  our  extreme 
negro  advocates  are  doing  serious  injury  to  the  negro  in  their  zeal  in  his 
behalf,  and  they  are  certainly  doing  harm  to  our  system  by  insisting  on 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  and  unauthorized  power  in  aid  of  the  negro.  .  .  . 

Entry  of  February  10,  1866: 

[Senator  Charles]  Sumner  made  me  his  usual  weekly  visit  this  P.M. 
He  is  as  earnest  and  confident  as  ever,  probably  not  without  reason. 
Says  they  are  solidifying  in  Congress  and  will  set  aside  the  President's 
policy.  I  inquired  if  he  really  thought  Massachusetts  could  govern 
Georgia  better  than  Georgia  could  govern  herself, — for  that  was  the 
kernel  of  the  question: — can  the  people  govern  themselves?  He  could 
not  otherwise  than  say  Massachusetts  could  do  better  for  them  than  they 
had  done  for  themselves.  When  I  said  every  State  and  people  must  form 
its  own  laws  and  government; —  that  the  whole  social,  industrial,  political, 
and  civil  structure  was  to  be  reconstructed  in  the  Slave  States; — that  the 
elements  there  must  work  out  their  own  condition,  and  that  Massa- 
chusetts could  not  do  this  for  them,  he  did  not  controvert  farther  than 
to  say  we  can  instruct  them  and  ought  to  do  it.  That  he  had  letters 
showing  a  dreadful  state  of  things  South,  that  the  colored  people  were 
suffering  beyond  anything  they  had  ever  endured  in  the  days  of  slavery. 
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I  told  him  I  had  little  doubt  of  it; — I  had  expected  this  as  the  first 
result  of  emancipation.  Both  whites  and  blacks  in  the  Slave  States  were 
to  pass  through  a  terrible  ordeal,  and  it  was  a  most  grievous  and  melan- 
choly thing  to  me  to  witness  the  spirit  manifested  towards  the  whites 
of  the  South  who  were  thus  afflicted.  Left  to  themselves,  they  have  great 
suffering  and  hardship,  without  having  their  troubles  increased  by  any 
oppressive  acts  from  abroad. 

[2.  Charles  Sumner.  In  1866  and  1867  Congress  seized  control  of 
Reconstruction.  Over  Presidential  vetoes,  Republican  legislators  passed  a 
series  of  bills  to  protect  the  freedmen.  One  of  their  most  significant  pro- 
posals was  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  which  provided  that  ( 1 )  all  per- 
sons born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  were  citizens  with  full  rights; 
(2)  southern  states  must  either  allow  freedmen  to  vote  or  lose  a  portion 
of  their  congressional  representation;  (3)  former  Confederate  leaders 
could  hold  no  office  until  pardoned  by  Congress;  (4)  southern  states 
must  repudiate  their  Confederate  war  debts;  and  (5)  Congress,  rather 
than  the  President  or  the  Supreme  Court,  had  the  power  to  enforce  the 
amendment.  On  February  5-6,  1866,  Senator  Charles  Sumner,  one  of  the 
Republican  leaders  of  Congress,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. (The  Works  of  Charles  Sumner,  15  vols.  [Boston:  Lee  and 
Shepard,  1870-83],  X,  125,  128-34,  220-22,  224-25,  233,  236.) 

Why  does  Sumner  want  equal  rights  for  Negroes  and  whites? 

Does  Sumner  think  Negroes  should  be  educated  before  they  are 
allowed  to  vote,  or  allowed  to  vote  before  they  are  educated?  Why?] 

...  I  propose  ...  to  show  the  necessity  and  duty  of  exercising  the 
jurisdiction  of  Congress  so  as  to  secure  that  essential  condition  of  a  re- 
publican government,  the  Equal  Rights  of  All.  And  I  put  aside,  at  the 
outset,  the  metaphysical  question,  worthy  of  schoolmen  in  the  Dark 
Ages,  whether  certain  States  are  in  the  Union  or  out  of  the  Union.  That 
is  a  question  of  form,  and  not  of  substance, — of  words  only,  and  not  of 
facts;  for  the  substance  is  clear,  and  the  facts  are  unanswerable.  All  are 
agreed,  according  to  the  authority  of  President  Lincoln,  in  his  latest 
utterance  before  his  lamented  death,  that  these  States  have  ceased  to  be 
in  "practical  relation  with  the  Union";  and  this  is  enough  to  sustain  the 
jurisdiction  of  Congress,  even  with  the  plain  words  of  the  Constitution 
in  two  separate  texts.  .  .  . 

Our  fathers  solemnly  announced  the  Equal  Rights  of  all  men,  and 
that  government  had  no  just  foundation  except  in  the  consent  of  the 
governed;  and  to  the  support  of  the  Declaration  [of  Independence] 
heralding  these  self-evident  truths  they  pledged  their  lives,  their  for- 
tunes, and  their  sacred  honor.  Looking  at  this  Declaration  now,  it  is 
chiefly  memorable  for  the  promises  it  made.  Mighty  words!  Fit  utterance 
for  the  infant  giant  then  born!  Fit  device  for  the  great  Republic  tak- 
ing its  place  in  the  family  of  kings!  Fit  lesson  for  mankind!  And  now 
the  moment  has  come  when  these  vows  must  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 
In  securing  the  Equal  Rights  of  the  freedman,  and  his  participation  in 
the  Government  which  he  is  taxed  to  support,  we  shall  perform  the 
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early  promises  of  the  Fathers,  and  at  the  same  time  supplementary  prom- 
ises only  recently  made  to  the  freedman  as  the  condition  of  alliance  and 
aid  against  the  Rebellion.  Failure  here  is  moral  and  political  bankruptcy. 
It  is  repudiation  of  moral  and  political  duties,  ending  in  repudiation  of 
the  financial  obligations.  So  are  duties  to  the  national  freedman  linked 
with  obligations  to  the  national  creditor,  that  you  cannot  repudiate  the 
former  without  impairing  the  latter.  Whoever  disowns  any  of  the  prom- 
ises of  the  Republic  leads  the  way  in  repudiation. 

But  you  cannot  be  thus  guilty.  Even  if  indifferent  to  the  vows  of  the 
Fathers,  necessity,  in  harmony  with  the  plain  injunction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, will  constrain  you.  On  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  You  must  per- 
form these  promises;  and  this  brings  me  to  the  overruling  necessity  of 
the  times.  .  .  . 

Twice  already,  since  Rebel  Slavery  rose  against  the  Republic,  it  has 
spoken,  insisting,  first,  that  the  slaves  should  be  declared  free,  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  muskets  should  be  put  into  their  hands  for  the  common 
defence.  Yielding  to  necessity,  these  two  things  were  done.  Reason, 
humanity,  justice  were  powerless;  but  necessity  was  irresistible.  And  the 
result  testifies  how  wisely  the  Republic  acted.  Without  Emancipation, 
followed  by  arming  the  slaves,  Rebel  Slavery  would  not  have  been  over- 
come. With  these,  victory  was  easy. 

At  last  the  same  necessity,  which  insisted  first  upon  Emancipation 
and  then  upon  arming  the  slaves,  insists  with  the  same  unanswerable  force 
upon  admission  of  the  freedman  to  complete  equality  before  the  law,  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  ban  of  color  in  court-room  or  at  the  ballot-box, 
and  government  shall  be  fixed  on  its  only  rightful  foundation,  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  Reason,  humanity,  and  justice,  all  of  which  are  clear 
for  the  admission  of  the  freedman,  may  fail  to  move  you;  but  you  must 
yield  to  necessity,  now  requiring  these  promises  to  be  performed. 

The  demand  I  make  stands  on  necessity.  You  must  grant  it,  or  you 
will  peril  the  peace  of  the  Republic,  and  postpone  indefinitely  the  great 
day  of  security  and  reconciliation.  Therefore,  in  the  name  of  that  na- 
tional safety  which  is  the  supreme  law,  I  begin  my  appeal.  Whatever  is 
required  for  the  national  safety  is  constitutional.  Not  only  it  may  be 
done,  but  it  must  be  done.  Not  to  do  it  is  to  fail  in  duty.  The  Republic 
must  be  saved. 

When  I  speak  of  necessity,  I  mean  that  overruling  compulsion  which 
cannot  be  disobeyed.  In  the  present  case  it  is  compounded  of  moral  duty 
and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  The  moral  duty  to  perform  these 
promises  is  plain  as  the  Decalogue.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation,  im- 
pelling us  to  save  the  Republic,  is  in  harmony  with  the  requirement  of 
moral  duty.  In  denying  justice  now,  you  are  not  only  guilty  of  grievous 
wrong,  but  you  expose  your  country  to  incalculable  calamity.  The  case 
is  too  clear  for  debate.  .  .  . 

Enfranchisement  is  not  only  intrinsically  just,  but  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  the  Republic.  There  is  no  reason,  point,  or  argument  once 
urged  for  Emancipation  which  may  not  be  urged  now  for  Enfranchise- 
ment. I  do  not  err,  when  I  say  that  Emancipation  itself  will  fail  without 
Enfranchisement. 
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By  Enfranchisement  I  mean  the  establishment  of  the  Equal  Rights  of 
All,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  exclusion  of  any  kind,  civil  or  political, 
founded  on  color,  and  the  promises  of  the  Fathers  shall  be  fulfilled.  Such 
a  measure  will  be,  in  the  words  of  President  Lincoln,  "an  act  of  justice 
warranted  by  the  Constitution  upon  military  necessity." 

As  an  act  of  justice,  Enfranchisement  has  a  necessity  of  its  own. 
No  individual  and  no  people  can  afford  to  be  unjust.  Such  an  offence 
carried  a  curse,  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  drag  its  perpetrator  to  ruin. 
But  here  necessity  from  considerations  of  justice  is  completed  and  in- 
tensified by  positive  requirements  of  the  national  safety,  plainly  in- 
volved in  the  performance  of  these  promises. 

Look  at  the  unhappy  freedman  blasted  by  the  ban  exclusion.  He  has 
always  been  loyal,  and  now  it  is  he,  and  not  the  Rebel  master,  who  pays 
the  penalty.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  must  be  discontented,  rest- 
less, anxious,  smarting  with  sense  of  wrong  and  consciousness  of  rights 
denied.  He  does  not  work  as  if  taken  by  the  hand  and  made  to  feel  the 
grasp  of  friendship.  He  is  idle,  thriftless,  unproductive.  Industry  suffers. 
Cotton  does  not  grow.  Commerce  does  not  thrive.  Credit  fails;  nay,  it 
dies  before  it  is  born.  On  the  other  hand,  his  Rebel  master,  with  hands 
still  red  with  the  blood  of  fellow-countrymen,  is  encouraged  in  that  as- 
sumption of  superiority  which  is  part  of  the  Barbarism  of  Slavery;  he 
dominates  as  in  times  past;  he  is  exacting  as  of  old;  he  is  harsh,  cruel,  and 
vindictive;  he  makes  the  unprotected  and  trembling  freedman  suffer  for 
the  losses  and  disappointments  of  the  Rebellion;  he  continues  to  insult 
and  prostitute  the  wife  and  children,  who,  ceasing  to  be  chattels,  have 
not  ceased  to  be  dependants;  he  follows  the  freedman  to  by-ways  and 
obscure  places,  where  once  again  he  plays  master  and  asserts  his  ancient 
title  as  lord  of  the  lash.  Scenes  of  savage  brutality  and  blood  ensue.  All 
this,  which  reason  foretells,  the  short  experience  of  a  few  months  already 
confirms.  And  all  this  you  sanction,  when  you  leave  the  freedman  de- 
spoiled of  his  rights. 

But  the  freedman,  though  forbearing  and  slow  to  anger,  will  not 
always  submit  to  outrage.  He  will  resist.  Resistance  will  be  organized. 
And  here  begins  the  terrible  war  of  races  foreseen  by  [Thomas]  Jef- 
ferson, where  God,  in  all  His  attributes,  has  none  which  can  take  part 
with  the  oppressor.  .  .  . 

To  avoid  insurrection  and  servile  war,  big  with  measureless  calamity, 
and  even  to  obtain  the  security  essential  to  industry,  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  the  national  credit,  you  must  perform  the  promises  of  the 
Republic.  .  .  .  But  duty  done  will  not  only  save  you  from  calamity  and 
give  you  security;  it  will  also  prepare  the  way  for  the  great  triumphs  of 
the  future,  when  through  assured  peace  there  shall  be  tranquillity,  pros- 
perity, and  reconciliation,  all  of  which  it  is  vain  to  expect  without 
justice. 

The  freedman  must  be  protected.  To  this  you  are  solemnly  pledged 


by  the  Proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  which,  after  declaring  him 
"free,"  promises  to  maintain  this  freedom,  not  for  any  limited  period,  but 
for  all  time.  But  this  cannot  be,  so  long  as  you  deny  him  the  shield  of 
impartial  laws.  Let  him  be  heard  in  court,  and  let  him  vote.  Let  these 
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rights  be  guarded  sacredly.  Beyond  even  the  shield  of  impartial  laws,  he 
will  then  have  the  protection  which  comes  from  the  consciousness  of  man- 
hood. Clad  in  the  full  panoply  of  citizenship,  he  will  feel  at  last  that  he  is 
a  man.  At  present  he  is  only  a  recent  chattel,  awaiting  your  justice  to  be 
transmuted  into  manhood.  Would  you  have  him  respected  in  his  rights, 
you  must  begin  by  respecting  him  in  your  laws.  Would  you  maintain 
him  in  freedom,  you  must  begin  by  maintaining  him  in  the  equal  rights 
of  citizenship. 

And  now  the  national  safety  is  staked  on  this  act  of  justice.  You 
cannot  sacrifice  the  freedman  without  endangering  the  peace  of  the 
country  and  the  stability  of  our  institutions.  Everything  will  be  kept  in 
jeopardy.  The  national  credit  will  suffer.  Business  of  all  kinds  will  feel 
the  insecurity.  The  whole  land  will  gape  with  volcanic  fire,  ready  to 
burst  forth  in  fatal  flood.  The  irrepressible  conflict  will  be  prolonged. 
The  house  will  continue  divided  against  itself.  From  all  these  things, 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us!  But,  under  God,  there  is  but  one  deliverance, 
and  this  is  through  justice.  .  .  . 

Let  me  be  understood.  W'hat  I  ask  especially  is  impartial  suffrage, 
which  is,  of  course,  embraced  in  universal  suffrage.  What  is  universal 
is  necessarily  impartial.  For  the  present,  I  simply  insist  that  all  shall  be 
equal  before  the  law,  so  that  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  right  there  shall 
be  no  restriction  not  equally  applicable  to  all.  Any  further  question  in  the 
nature  of  "qualification"  belongs  to  another  stage  of  the  debate.  And 
yet  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  universal  suffrage  is  a  universal 
right,  subject  only  to  such  regulations  as  the  safety  of  society  may  re- 
quire. These  may  concern  (1)  age,  (2)  character,  (3)  registration, 
(4)  residence.  In  ancient  Greece  there  was  what  is  called  a  Timocracy, 
where  a  certain  amount  of  property  was  required;  and  this  condition  has 
modern  example,  even  among  us.  But  it  is  entirely  out  of  place  now. 
Nobody  doubts  that  minors  may  be  excluded,  and  so  also  persons  of  in- 
famous life.  Registration  and  residence  are  both  prudential  requirements 
for  the  safeguard  of  the  ballot-box  against  the  Nomads  and  Bohemians 
of  politics,  and  to  compel  the  exercise  of  this  franchise  among  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  where  a  person  is  known.  Education  also,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  may  be  a  requirement  of  prudence,  particularly  valu- 
able in  a  republic,  where  so  much  depends  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
people;  but  it  is  of  doubtful  value,  especially  where  patriotic  votes  are 
needed  to  crush  treason  or  counteract  fraud.  There  is  something  worse 
than  inability  to  read  and  write.  These  temporary  restrictions  do  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  right  of  suffrage,  for  they  leave  it  abosolutely 
accessible  to  all.  Even  if  impediments,  they  are  easily  overcome.  At  all 
events,  they  are  not  in  any  sense  insurmountable;  and  this  is  the  essential 
requirement  of  republican  institutions.  No  matter  under  what  depression 
of  poverty,  in  what  depth  of  obscurity,  or  with  what  diversity  of  com- 
plexion a  man  has  been  born,  he  is  nevertheless  a  citizen,  the  peer  of 
every  other  citizen,  and  the  ballot  is  his  inalienable  right.  .  .  . 

The  ballot  is  schoolmaster.  Reading  and  writing  are  of  inestimable 
value,  but  the  ballot  teaches  what  these  cannot  teach.  It  teaches  man- 
hood. Especially  is  it  important  to  a  race  whose  manhood  has  been 
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denied.  The  work  of  redemption  cannot  be  complete,  if  the  ballot  is 
left  in  doubt.  The  freedman  already  knows  his  friend  by  the  unerring 
instinct  of  the  heart.  Give  him  the  ballot,  and  he  will  be  educated  into 
principles  of  government.  Deny  him  the  ballot,  and  he  will  continue 
alien  in  knowledge  as  in  rights.  His  claim  is  exceptional,  as  your  in- 
justice is  exceptional.  For  generations  you  have  shut  him  out  from  all 
education,  making  it  a  crime  to  teach  him  to  read  the  Book  of  Life.  Let 
not  the  tyranny  of  the  past  be  apology  for  further  exclusion.  Prisoners 
long  immured  in  a  dungeon  are  sometimes  blinded,  as  they  come  forth 
into  day;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  continued  imprisonment.  To  every 
freedman  the  ballot  is  the  light  of  day.  .  .  . 

Having  pleaded  for  the  freedman,  I  now  plead  for  the  Republic;  for 
to  each  alike  the  ballot  is  a  necessity.  It  is  idle  to  expect  any  true  peace 
while  the  freedman  is  robbed  of  this  transcendent  right,  and  left  a  prev 
to  the  vengeance  too  ready  to  wreak  upon  him  the  disappointment  of 
defeat.  The  country,  sympathetic  with  him,  will  be  in  perpetual  unrest. 
With  him  it  will  suffer;  with  him  alone  can  it  cease  to  suffer.  Only 
through  him  can  you  redress  the  balance  of  our  political  system  and 
assure  the  safety  of  patriot  citizens.  Only  through  him  can  you  save  the 
national  debt  from  the  inevitable  repudiation  awaiting  it,  when  recent 
Rebels  in  conjunction  with  Northern  allies  once  more  bear  sway.  He  is 
our  best  guaranty.  Use  him.  He  was  once  your  fellow-soldier;  he  has 
always  been  your  fellow-man.  If  he  was  willing  to  die  for  the  Republic, 
he  is  surely  good  enough  to  vote.  And  now  that  he  is  ready  to  uphold 
the  Republic,  it  is  madness  to  reject  him.  Had  he  voted  originally,  the 
Acts  of  Secession  must  have  failed,  treason  would  have  been  voted  down. 
You  owe  this  tragical  war,  and  the  debt  now  fastened  upon  the  country, 
to  the  denial  of  this  right.  Vacant  chairs  in  once  happy  homes,  innumer- 
able graves,  saddened  hearts,  mothers,  fathers,  wives,  sisters,  brothers,  all 
mourning  lost  ones,  the  poor  ground  by  taxation  never  known  before, 
all  testify  against  the  injustice  by  which  the  present  freedman  was  not 
allowed  to  vote.  Had  he  voted,  there  would  have  been  peace.  If  he  votes 
now,  there  will  be  peace.  Without  this  you  must  have  a  standing  army, 
which  is  a  sorry  substitute  for  justice.  Before  you  is  the  plain  alternative 
of  the  ballot-box  or  the  cartridge-box;  choose  ye  between  them.  .  .  . 

Strike  at  the  Black  Code,  as  you  have  already  struck  at  the  Slave 
Code.  There  is  little  to  choose  between  them.  Strike  at  once;  strike  hard. 
You  have  already  proclaimed  Emancipation,  proclaim  Enfranchisement 
also.  Thus  far  the  work  is  only  half  done.  See  that  it  is  finished.  Save  the 
freedman  from  the  outrage  which  is  his  daily  life.  .  .  . 

Show  me  a  creature,  with  lifted  countenance  looking  to  heaven, 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  I  show  you  A  MAN,  who,  of  whatever 
country  or  race,  whether  browned  by  equatorial  sun  or  blanched  by 
northern  cold,  is  with  you  a  child  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  and  equal  with 
you  in  all  the  rights  of  Human  Nature.  You  cannot  deny  these  rights  with- 
out impiety.  And  so,  as  God  linked  the  national  welfare  with  national 
duty,  you  cannot  deny  these  rights  without  peril  to  the  Republic.  It  is 
not  enough  that  you  have  given  Liberty.  By  the  same  title  that  we 
claim  Liberty  do  we  claim  Equality  also.  One  cannot  be  denied  with- 
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out  the  other.  What  is  Equality  without  Liberty?  What  is  Liberty  with- 
out Equality?  One  is  the  complement  of  the  other.  The  two  are  neces- 
sary to  begin  and  complete  the  circle  of  American  citizenship.  They  are 
the  inseparable  organs  through  which  the  people  have  their  national  life. 
They  are  the  two  vital  principles  of  republican  government,  without 
which,  government,  although  republican  in  name,  cannot  be  republican 
in  fact.  These  two  vital  principles  belong  to  those  divine  statutes  graven 
on  the  soul  of  Universal  Man,  even  of  the  slave  who  forgets  them,  and 
of  the  master  who  denies  them,  and,  whether  forgotten  or  denied,  more 
enduring  than  marble  or  brass,  for  they  share  the  perpetuity  of  the  hu- 
man family. 
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CHALLENGE  AND  RESPONSE 
IN  THE  SOUTH 


NO    MATTER    WHAT    RECONSTRUCTION    PLAN    WAS    FOLLOWED    OR    HOW    THE 

freedman  problem  was  handled,  Southerners,  black  and  white,  had  to 
suffer  the  effects.  In  1865  many  Southerners  were  baffled  by  the  dis- 
order and  uncertainty  of  the  times.  An  old  Negro  told  a  reporter:  "One 
say  dis,  an'  one  say  dat,  an'  we  don't  know."  Some  white  men  were 
willing  to  do  almost  anything  necessary  to  return  to  the  Union;  others 
were  resentful,  reluctant  to  accept  any  change. 

A. 
ELIZA  FRANCES  ANDREWS 

COne  of  the  most  candid  accounts  of  life  in  the  South  immediately 
after  the  Civil  War  was  written  by  Eliza  Frances  Andrews,  the  twenty- 
five-year-old  daughter  of  a  Georgia  plantation  owner.  Her  diary  re- 
veals her  feelings  about  freedmen,  Yankees,  and  changing  conditions  in 
the  town  of  Washington,  Georgia.  (Eliza  Frances  Andrews,  The  War- 
Time  Journal  of  a  Georgia  Girl,  1864-1865,  Spencer  Bidwell  King,  Jr., 
ed.  [Macon,  Ga.:  Ardivan  Press,  1960],  pp.  281-83,  286-89,  292-94,  306- 
8,  314-23,  331-32,  339-41,  344-48,  365-66,  373-78.) 

How  does  Miss  Andrews  regard  Yankees? 

Do  you  think  Miss  Andrews  has  mixed  feelings  about  Negroes? 
Why  or  why  not? 

What  arguments  does  Miss  Andrews  make  in  her  diary  against  racial 
equality?  ] 

Entry  of  June  1, 1865: 

I  dressed  up  in  my  best,  intending  to  celebrate  the  Yankee  fast  by 
going  out  to  pay  some  calls,  but  I  had  so  many  visitors  at  home  that  I 
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did  not  get  out  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  I  am  sorry  enough  that  Lin- 
coln was  assassinated,  Heaven  knows,  but  this  public  fast  is  a  political 
scheme  gotten  up  to  throw  reproach  on  the  South,  and  I  wouldn't  keep 
it  if  I  were  ten  times  as  sorry  as  I  am. 

The  "righteous  Lot"  [Captain  Lot  Abraham,  a  Union  officer]  has 
come  back  to  town.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  or  Capt.  SchaefTer  is  to 
reign  over  us;  we  hope  the  latter.  He  is  said  to  be  a  very  gentlemanly- 
looking  person,  and  above  associating  with  negroes.  .  .  .  Capt.  SchaefTer 
does  not  encourage  them  in  leaving  their  masters,  still,  many  of  them 
try  to  play  at  freedom,  and  give  themselves  airs  that  are  exasperating. 
The  last  time  I  went  on  the  street,  two  great,  strapping  wenches  forced 
me  off  the  sidewalk.  I  could  have  raised  a  row  by  calling  for  protection 
from  the  first  Confederate  I  met,  or  making  complaint  at  Yankee  head- 
quarters, but  would  not  stoop  to  quarrel  with  negroes.  If  the  question 
had  to  be  settled  by  these  Yankees  who  are  in  the  South,  and  see  the 
working  of  things,  I  do  not  believe  emancipation  would  be  forced  on 
us  in  such  a  hurry;  but  unfortunately,  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  set  of  crazy  abolitionists,  who  will  make  a  pretty  mess,  meddling  with 
things  they  know  nothing  about.  Some  of  the  Yankee  generals  have 
already  been  converted  from  their  abolition  sentiments,  and  it  is  said 
that  [General  James]  Wilson  is  deviled  all  but  out  of  his  life  by  the 
negroes  in  South-West  Georgia. 

Entry  of  June  J,  1865: 

It  seems  strange  to  think  how  we  laugh  and  jest  now,  over  things 
that  we  would  once  have  thought  it  impossible  to  live  through.  We  are 
all  poor  together,  and  nobody  is  ashamed  of  it.  We  live  from  hand  to 
mouth  like  beggars.  Father  has  sent  to  Augusta  for  a  supply  of  gro- 
ceries, but  it  will  probably  be  a  week  or  more  before  they  get  here,  and 
in  the  meantime,  all  the  sugar  and  coffee  we  have  is  what  Uncle  Osborne 
brings  in.  He  hires  himself  out  by  the  day  and  takes  his  wages  in  what- 
ever provisions  we  need  most,  and  hands  them  to  father  when  he  comes 
home  at  night.  He  is  such  a  good  carpenter  that  he  is  always  in  de- 
mand, and  the  Yankees  themselves  sometimes  hire  him.  Father  says  that 
except  Big  Henry  and  Long  Dick  and  old  Uncle  Jacob,  he  is  the  most 
valuable  negro  he  ever  owned. 

A  Yankee  came  this  morning  before  breakfast  and  took  one  of  fa- 
ther's mules  out  of  the  plow.  He  showed  an  order  from  [Captain] 
"Marse"  Abraham  and  said  he  would  bring  the  mule  back,  but  of  course 
we  never  expect  to  see  it  again.  .  .  .  Capt.  SchaefTer  seems  to  be  a  more 
respectable  sort  of  a  person  than  some  of  the  other  officers.  He  not 
only  will  not  descend  to  associate  with  negroes  himself,  but  tries  to 
keep  his  men  from  doing  it,  and  when  runaways  come  to  town,  he  either 
has  them  thrashed  and  sent  back  home,  or  put  to  work  on  the  streets  and 
made  to  earn  their  rations.  The  "righteous  Lot"  too,  to  do  him  justice, 
does  try  to  restrain  their  insolence  on  the  streets,  but  mammy,  who 
hears  all  the  negro  news,  says  he  went  to  their  balls  and  danced  with 
the  black  wenches!  And  yet,  these  "conquering  heroes"  have  the  face 
to   complain  because  they  are  not  admitted  to  our  homes — as  if  we 
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would  stoop  to  share  their  attentions  with  our  negro  maids,  even  if  there 
was  not  a  yawning  gulf  of  blood  between  us  and  them!  People  are  so 
outraged  at  the  indecent  behavior  going  on  in  our  midst  that  many  good 
Christians  have  absented  themselves  from  the  Communion  Table  because 
they  say  they  don't  feel  fit  to  go  there  while  such  bitter  hatred  as  they 
feel  towards  the  Yankees  has  a  place  in  their  hearts.  .  .  . 

Entry  of  June  6, 1865: 

Strange  to  say  the  Yankee  brought  back  father's  mule  that  was 
taken  yesterday — which  Garnett  [one  of  Eliza's  brothers]  says  is  pretty 
good  evidence  that  it  wasn't  worth  stealing.  .  .  . 

Entry  of  June  7,  1865: 

I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  part  with  Emily  and  her  family.  Mother 
never  liked  her,  and  has  been  wanting  to  get  rid  of  her  since  "freedom 
struck  the  earth."  She  says  she  would  enjoy  emancipation  from  the 
negroes  more  than  they  will  from  their  masters.  Emily  has  a  savage 
temper,  and  yesterday  she  gave  mother  some  impudence,  and  mother 
said  she  couldn't  stand  her  any  longer,  and  she  would  have  to  pack  up 
and  go.  Then  Emily  came  crying  to  Mett  [Eliza's  sister]  and  me  and 
said  that  Mistis  had  turned  her  off,  and  we  all  cried  over  it  together,  and 
Mett  went  and  shut  herself  up  in  the  library  and  spent  the  whole  after- 
noon there  crying  over  Emily's  troubles.  Mother  hasn't  said  anything 
more  about  it  to-day,  but  the  poor  darkey  is  very  miserable,  and  I  don't 
know  what  would  become  of  her  with  her  five  children,  for  Dick  can't 
let  whisky  alone,  and  would  never  make  a  support  for  them.  Besides,  he 
is  not  fit  for  anything  but  a  coachman,  and  people  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  keep  carriages  now.  I  felt  so  sorry  for  the  poor  little  children 
that  I  went  out  and  gave  them  all  a  big  piece  of  cake,  in  commiseration 
for  the  emptiness  their  poor  little  stomachs  will  sooner  or  later  be 
doomed  to,  and  then  I  went  and  had  a  talk  with  father  about  them.  He 
laughed  and  told  me  I  needn't  be  troubled;  he  would  never  let  any  of 
his  negroes  suffer  as  long  as  he  had  anything  to  share  with  them,  and  if 
mother  couldn't  stand  Emily,  he  would  find  somebody  else  to  hire  her, 
or  see  that  the  family  were  cared  for  till  they  could  do  something  for 
themselves.  Of  course,  now  that  they  are  no  longer  his  property,  he 
can't  afford  to  spend  money  bringing  up  families  of  little  negro  children 
like  he  used  to,  but  humanity,  and  the  natural  affection  that  every  right- 
minded  man  feels  for  his  own  people,  will  make  him  do  all  that  he  can 
to  keep  them  from  suffering.  Our  negroes  have  acted  so  well  through 
all  these  troublous  times  that  I  feel  more  attached  to  them  than  ever. 
I  had  a  long  talk  with  mammy  on  the  subject  today,  and  she  says  none 
of  our  house  servants  ever  had  a  thought  of  quitting  us.  She  takes  a 
very  sensible  view  of  things,  but  mammy  is  a  negro  of  more  than  usual 
intelligence.  "There  is  going  to  be  awful  times  among  the  black  folks," 
she  says.  "Some  of  'em  '11  work,  but  most  of  'em  won't  without  whippin', 
and  them  what  won't  work  will  steal  from  them  that  does,  an'  so  no- 
body won't  have  nothin'."  She  will  never  leave  us,  unless  to  go  to  her 
children. 
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Entry  of  June  22, 1865: 

Capt.  Cooley  has  established  a  camp  in  Cousin  Will  Pope's  grove, 
and  the  white  tents  would  look  very  picturesque  there  under  the  trees, 
if  we  didn't  know  they  belonged  to  the  Yankees.  Our  house  is  between 
their  camp  and  the  square,  so  that  they  are  passing  our  street  gate  at  all 
hours.  We  cannot  walk  in  any  direction  without  meeting  them.  They 
have  established  a  negro  brothel,  or  rather  a  colony  of  them,  on  the 
green  right  in  front  of  our  street  gate.  .  .  .  Whenever  Mett  and  I  walk 
out  .  .  .  ,  we  are  liable  to  have  our  eyes  greeted  with  the  sight  of  our 
conquerors  escorting  their  negro  mistresses.  They  even  have  the  in- 
solence to  walk  arm  in  arm  with  negro  women  in  our  grove,  and  at 
night,  when  we  are  sitting  on  the  piazza,  we  can  hear  them  singing  and 
laughing  at  their  detestable  orgies.  This  establishment  is  the  greatest  in- 
sult to  public  decency  I  ever  heard  of.  It  is  situated  right  under  our 
noses,  in  the  most  respectable  part  of  the  village,  on  the  fashionable 
promenade  where  our  citizens  have  always  been  accustomed  to  walk 
and  ride  in  the  evenings.  I  took  a  little  stroll  ...  a  few  evenings  ago, 
and  my  cheeks  were  made  to  tingle  at  the  sight  of  two  Yankee  soldiers 
sporting  on  the  lawn  with  their  negro  "companions."  There  is  no  way 
of  avoiding  these  disgusting  sights  except  by  remaining  close  prisoners 
at  home,  and  Cousin  Mary  and  Mrs.  Jones  can't  even  look  out  of  their 
windows  without  the  risk  of  having  indecent  exhibitions  thrust  upon 
them.  .  .  . 

I  hope  the  Yankees  will  get  their  fill  of  the  blessed  nigger  before 
they  are  done  with  him.  They  have  placed  our  people  in  the  most 
humiliating  position  it  is  possible  to  devise,  where  we  are  obliged  either 
to  submit  to  the  insolence  of  our  own  servants  or  appeal  to  our  North- 
ern masters  for  protection,  as  if  we  were  slaves  ourselves — and  that  is 
just  what  they  are  trying  to  make  of  us.  Oh,  it  is  abominable! 

Entry  of  June  27,  1865: 

"  The  next  war  .  .  .  ,1  think,  will  be  against  the  negroes,  who  are 
already  becomings  discontented  with  freedom,  so  different  from  what 
they  were  taught  to  expectrlnstead  of  wealth  and  idleness  it  has  brought 
them  idleness,  indeed,  but  starvation  and  misery  with  it.  There  is  no 
employment  for  the  thousands  that^are  flocking  from  the  plantations  to 
the  towns,  and  no  support  for  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  work.  The 
disappointed  ones  are  as  much  incensed  against  their  "deliverers"  as  against 
us,  and  when  they  xise.,  it  will  not  be  against  either  Yankee  or  South- 
erner, but  against  the  white  race.  Unfortunately,  many  of  them  have 
been  drilled  and  made  into  soldiers.  They  have  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
when  the  time  comes,  will  be  prepared  to  act  the  art  of  the  Sepoys  in  India, 
thanks  to  Northern  teaching.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  I  was  fright- 
ened out  of  my  senses,  when  I  read  the  frightful  story  of  Lucknow  and 
Cawnpore,  for  fear  something  of  the  kind  would  happen  here,  but  the 
negroes  had  not  been  corrupted  by  false  teachings  then,  and  we  soon 
found  that  we  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them.  Now,  when  I  know  that 
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I  am  standing  on  a  volcano  that  may  burst  forth  any  day,  I  somehow, 
do  not  feel  frightened.  It  seems  as  if  nothing  worse  could  happen  than 
the  South'  has.  already  been  through,  and  I  am  ready  for  anything,  no 
matter  what  comes.  The  strange  part  of  the  situation  is  that  there  was 
no  danger  when  all  our  men  were  in  the  army  and  only  women  left  to 
manage  the  plantations.  Sister  never  even  locked  her  doors  at  night, 
though  there  was  often  not  a  white  man  within  three  miles  of  her;  but 
as  soon  as  the  Yankees  came  and  began  to  "elevate  the  negro"  by  put- 
ting-into  his  ignorant,  savage  head  notions  it  is  impossible  to  gratifv, 
theiTTtTe~_trouble  began'and  Heaven  only  knows  where  it  will  end.  A 
race  war-is-sure  to  come,  sooner  or  later,  and  we  shall  have  only  the 
Yankees  to  thank -for  it.  They  are  sowing  the  wind,  but  they  will  leave 
us  to  reap  the  whirlwind r  No  power  on  earth  can  raise  an  inferior, 
savage  race  above  their  civilized  masters  and  keep  them  there.  No  mat- 
ter~what  laws  they  make  in  his  favor,  nor  how  high  a  prop  thev  build 
uncTer  him,  the  jiegro  is  obliged,  sooner  or  later,  to  find  his  level,  but 
we~shall  be  ruined  in  the  process.  Eventually  the  negro  race  will  be 
either  exterminated  or  reduced  to  some  system  of  apprenticeship  em- 
bodying the  besFTeatures]orL^taveTy,  but  this  generation  will  not  live  to 
see  its-Nothing  but  experience,  that  "dear  teacher"  of  fools,  will  ever 
bring  the  North  to  its  senses  on  this  point,  and  the  fanatics  who  have 
caused  the  trouble  will  be  slow  to  admit  the  falsity  of  their  cherished 
theories  and  confess  themselves  in  the  wrong.  The  higher  above  his  nat- 
ural capacity  they  force  the  negro  in  their  rash  experiments  to  justify 
themselves  for  his  emancipation,  the  greater  must  be  his  fall  in  the  end, 
and  the  more  bitter  our  suffering  in  the  meantime.  If  insurrections  take 
place,  the  United  States  Government  is  powerful  enough  to  prevent  them 
from  extending  very  far,  but  terrible  damage  might  be  done  before  they 
could  or  would  send  succor.  Our  conquerors  can  protect  themselves,  but 
would  they  protect  us,  "rebels  and  outlaws"?  Think  of  calling  on  the 
destroyers  of  Columbia  for  protection!  They  have  disarmed  our  men, 
so  that  we  are  at  their  mercy. 

They  have  a  miserable,  crack-brained  fanatic  here  now,  named 
French,  who  has  been  sent  out  from  somewhere  in  New  England  to 
"elevate"  the  negroes  and  stuff  their  poor  woolly  heads  full  of  all  sorts 
of  impossible  nonsense.  Cousin  Liza  was  telling  us  the  other  day  what 
she  had  heard  about  him,  how  he  lives  among  the  negroes  and  eats  at 
the  same  table  with  them,  and  she  got  so  angry  before  she  finished  that 
she  had  to  stop  short  because  she  said  she  didn't  know  any  words  bad 
enough  to  describe  him.  Mett  told  her  that  if  she  would  go  out  and 
listen  the  next  time  Emily  got  into  a  quarrel  with  some  of  the  other 
negroes,  she  wouldn't  have  to  consult  the  dictionary,  .  .  .  and  then  we 
had  to  laugh  in  spite  of  our  indignation. 

But  I  am  going  to  stop  writing,  or  even  thinking  about  politics  and 
everything  connected  with  them  if  I  can.  I  wish  I  had  a  pen  that  would 
make  nothing  but  blots  every  time  I  start  the  subject.  It  is  an  evil  one 
that  drags  my  thoughts  down  to  low  and  mean  objects.  There  is  an 
atmosphere  of  greed  and  vulgar  shopkeeper  prosperity  about  the  whole 
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Yankee  nation  that  makes  the  very  poverty  and  desolation  of  the  South 
seem  dignified  in  comparison.  .  .  . 

Entry  of  June  28, 1865: 

Arch  has  "taken  freedom"  and  left  us,  so  we  have  no  man-servant 
in  the  dining-room.  .  .  .  To  do  Arch  justice,  he  didn't  go  without  ask- 
ing father's  permission,  but  it  is  a  surprise  that  he,  who  was  so  devoted 
to  "Marse  Fred,"  should  be  the  very  first  of  the  house  servants  to  go. 
Father  called  up  all  his  servants  the  other  day  and  told  the  men  that  if 
they  would  go  back  to  the  plantation  in  Mississippi  and  work  there  the 
rest  of  the  year,  he  would  give  them  seven  dollars  a  month,  besides 
their  food  and  clothing;  but  if  they  choose  to  remain  with  him  here,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  pay  them  wages  till  after  Christmas.  They  were  at 
liberty,  he  told  them,  either  to  stay  with  him  for  the  present,  on  the  old 
terms,  or  to  take  their  freedom  and  hire  out  to  somebody  else  if  thev 
preferred;  he  would  give  them  a  home  and  feed  them  till  they  could  do 
better  for  themselves.  In  the  altered  state  of  his  fortunes  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  keep  up  an  establishment  of  twenty  or  thirty  house 
servants  and  children,  who  are  no  longer  his  property.  The  poor  ignorant 
creatures  have  such  extravagant  ideas  as  to  the  value  of  their  services 
that  they  are  sadly  discontented  with  the  wages  they  are  able  to  get. 
There  is  going  to  be  great  suffering  among  them,  for  Southerners  will 
not  employ  the  faithless  ones  if  they  can  help  it,  and  the  Yankees  can- 
not take  care  of  all  the  idle  ones,  though  they  may  force  us  to  do  it  in 
the  end.  I  feel  sorry  for  the  poor  negroes.  They  are  not  to  blame  for 
taking  freedom  when  it  is  brought  to  their  very  doors  and  almost  forced 
upon  them.  Anybody  would  do  the  same,  still  when  they  go  I  can't 
help  feeling  as  if  they  are  deserting  us  for  the  enemy,  and  it  seems 
humiliating  to  be  compelled  to  bargain  and  haggle  with  our  own  serv- 
ants about  wages.  I  am  really  attached  to  father's  negroes,  and  even 
when  they  leave  us,  as  Alfred,  Arch,  and  Harrison  have  done,  cannot 
help  feeling  interested  in  their  welfare  and  hoping  they  will  find  good 
places.  None  of  ours  have  ever  shown  a  disposition  to  be  insolent,  like 
some  of  those  I  see  on  the  streets.  Arch  was  perfectly  respectful  to  the 
last,  and  did  his  work  faithfully,  but  then  he  left  us  in  a  sneaky  way, 
slipping  off  just  before  dinner-time,  without  telling  us  good-by,  or  say- 
ing a  word  to  anybody  but  father,  as  if  he  was  ashamed  of  himself. 
Mammy  says  that  the  real  cause  of  his  departure  is  the  fear  that  his  wife 
will  come  after  him  from  the  plantation,  and  as  he  is  about  to  marry 
Mrs.  Pettus's  Betsy,  that  would  be  an  inconvenience.  I  wonder  if  the 
Yankees  will  force  them  to  observe  the  marriage  tie  any  better  than  they 
have  done  in  the  past.  I  don't  think  it  exactly  consistent  with  the  honor 
of  freemen  to  have  wives  scattered  about,  all  over  the  country.  Isaac  re- 
fused to  go  back  to  the  plantation  because  he  has  a  new  wife  here 
and  an  old  one  there  that  he  don't  want.  He  says  he  "aint  a-goin'  to  leave 
a  young  'oman  and  go  back  to  an  old  one."  Mammy  tells  me  all  this 
gossip  about  the  other  negroes.  She  is  not  going  to  leave  us  till  she  can 
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hear  from  [her  daughters]  Jane  and  Charlotte,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
in  Philadalphia.  She  says  she  will  stay  with  us  if  she  can't  go  to  them, 
and  more  could  not  be  expected  of  her.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  that 
fidelity  to  a  master  should  outweigh  maternal  affection,  though  mammy 
has  always  been  more  like  a  member  of  the  white  family  than  a  negro. 
Except  Uncle  Osborne,  Big  Henry  is  the  most  shining  instance  of  fidelity 
that  has  come  under  my  observation.  He  was  hired  at  the  salt  works  in 
Alabama,  but  made  his  escape  with  Frank  and  Abram  and  Isham,  and 
all  of  them  worked  their  way  back  here  to  father.  As  soon  as  he  found 
that  father  wanted  him  to  go  back  to  the  plantation  but  had  no  money 
to  pay  his  way,  Henry  packed  his  wallet  and  marched  off,  saying  he 
could  work  his  way.  The  other  three  went  also,  and  father  got  some 
soldiers  who  were  going  in  that  direction  to  take  them  along  as  their 
servants.  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ones." 

In  black  contrast  to  Big  Henry's  shining  example,  is  the  rascality  of 
Aunty's  fallen  saint,  old  Uncle  Lewis.  He  is  an  old  gray-haired  darkey 
who  has  done  nothing  for  years  but  live  at  his  ease,  petted  and  coddled 
and  believed  in  by  the  whole  family.  The  children  called  him,  not 
"Uncle  Lewis,"  but  simply  "Uncle,"  as  if  he  had  really  been  kin  to  them. 
Uncle  Alex  had  such  faith  in  him  that  during  his  last  illness  he  would 
often  send  for  the  old  darkey  to  talk  and  pray  with  him,  and  as  Uncle 
Lewis  is  a  great  Baptist,  and  his  master  was  an  equally  stanch  Methodist, 
they  used  to  have  some  high  old  religious  discussions  together.  A  spe- 
cial place  was  always  reserved  for  him  at  family  prayer,  which  Uncle 
Alex  was  very  particular  that  all  the  servants  should  attend,  and  "brother 
Lewis"  was  often  called  on  to  lead  the  devotions.  I  have  often  listened  to 
his  prayers  when  staying  at  Aunty's,  and  was  brought  up  with  as  firm  a 
belief  in  him  as  in  the  Bible  itself.  He  was  an  honored  institution  of  the 
town — scarcely  less  so  than  old  Uncle  Jarret,  the  old  shouting  sexton  of 
the  Methodist  church.  But  now  see  the  debasing  effects  of  the  new 
regime  in  destroying  all  that  was  most  good  and  beautiful  in  these 
simple-hearted  folk.  Uncle  Lewis,  the  pious,  the  honored,  the  venerated, 
gets  his  poor  old  head  turned  with  false  notions  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, runs  off  to  the  Yankees  with  a  pack  of  lies  against  his  mistress, 
and  sets  up  a  claim  to  part  of  her  land!  Aunty  found  him  out  and 
turned  him  off  in  disgrace.  She  says  that  he  shall  never  put  his  foot  on 
her  lot  again.  She  knows,  however,  that  he  is  in  no  danger  of  suffering 
for  anything,  because  his  sons  have  excellent  trades  and  can  take  good 
care  of  him.  One  of  them,  our  Uncle  Osborne,  is  as  fine  a  carpenter  as 
there  is  in  the  county.  He  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  servants  father 
owned.  He,  too,  has  taken  freedom  now,  but  he  is  not  to  blame  for  that. 
He  stood  by  us  when  we  most  needed  him,  and  now  he  has  a  right  to 
look  out  for  himself.  Father  says  he  shall  never  suffer  for  anything  as 
long  as  he  lives  and  has  a  roof  over  his  own  head. 

I  don't  know  what  is  to  become  of  the  free  negroes.  Every  vacant 
house  in  town  is  packed  full  of  them,  and  in  the  country  they  are  liv- 
ing in  brush  arbors  in  the  woods,  stealing  corn  from  the  fields  and  kill- 
ing the  planters'  stock  to  feed  on.  The  mongrel  population  on  the  green 
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in  front  of  our  street  gate  has  increased  until  all  the  tents  and  hovels 
are  teaming  like  a  pile  of  maggots.  They  are  very  noisy,  especially  at 
night,  when  they  disturb  the  whole  neighborhood  with  their  orgies. 
They  are  growing  more  discontented  every  day,  as  freedom  fails  to 
bring  them  all  the  great  things  they  expected,  and  are  getting  all  manner 
of  insolent  notions  into  their  heads.  .  .  . 

Entry  of  July  7,  1865: 

The  Yankees  have  pulled  down  the  shanties  in  front  of  our  street 
gate  at  last,  and  turned  the  negroes  out  of  doors.  They  are  living  as  they 
can,  under  trees  and  hedges,  and  some  of  them  have  no  shelter  but  an 
old  blanket  stretched  over  a  pole,  or  a  few  boards  propped  against  a 
fence.  It  is  distressing  to  see  the  poor  wretches  in  such  a  plight,  but 
what  is  to  be  done?  The  Yankees  have  taken  them  out  of  our  hands, 
and  we  Southerners  are  not  to  blame  for  what  happens  to  them  now. 
I  hate  to  go  into  the  street,  because  in  doing  so  I  have  to  pass  that  scene 
of  wretchedness  and  vice.  They  live  by  stealing — and  worse.  Everybody 
in  the  neighborhood  suffers  from  their  depredations.  The  common  sol- 
diers associate  with  them,  but  the  officers  do  not,  under  the  present 
administration.  They  seem  to  have  no  scruples  about  beating  and  ill- 
using  them  if  they  trouble  their  sacred  majesties.  One  of  their  favorite 
punishments  is  to  hang  offenders  up  by  the  thumbs,  which  I  think  is  a 
horrible  piece  of  barbarism.  It  would  be  much  more  merciful,  and  the 
negroes  would  understand  it  better,  if  they  would  give  them  a  good 
whipping  and  let  them  gorl  am  almost  as  sorry  for  these  poor,  deluded 
negroes  as  for  their  masters,  but  there  is  indignation  mingled  with  my 
pity.  There  are  sad  changes  in  store  for  both  races,  who  were  once  so 
happy  together.^  I  wonder  the  Yankees  do  not  shudder  to  behold  their 
work.  My  heart  sickens  when  I  see  our  once  fat,  lazy,  well-fed  servants 
reduced  to  a  condition  as  miserable  as  the  most  wretched  of  their  breth- 
ren in  Africa,  and  the  grand  old  planters,  who  used  to  live  like  lords, 
toiling  for  their  daily  bread.  .  .  . 

Entry  of  July  21, 1865: 

An  opportune  thunder  storm,  the  only  one  we  have  had  since  Mon- 
day, came  up  just  in  time  to  cool  the  air  for  us  and  catch  Dr.  French  in 
the  midst  of  his  daily  ceremonies  with  the  negroes.  I  was  sorry  for  the 
poor  darkeys  to  get  their  Sunday  clothes  spoilt,  but  I  hope  "the  French- 
man" will  catch  a  cough  that  will  stop  that  pestiferous  windpipe  of  his 
and  follow  him  to — his  last  resting  place,  wherever  that  may  be.  These 
hypocritical  Puritans  love  to  nurse  and  coddle  themselves  and  enjoy  the 
fat  of  the  land.  .  .  .  The  negro  sisters  adore  him,  but  they  are  too  poor 
to  feast  him,  except  on  what  they  can  pilfer,  and  Southern  cupboards 
are,  as  a  rule,  too  empty  just  now  to  furnish  fat  pickings.  The  poor 
dupes  say  they  believe  he  is  Jesus  Christ — "anyhow,  he  has  done  more 
for  them  than  Jesus  Christ  ever  did."  They  don't  know  what  horrid 
blasphemy  they  are  talking,  and  so  are  not  to  be  held  responsible.  My 
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feeling  for  them  is  one  of  unmixed  pity.  Take  it  all  in  all,  they  have 
behaved  remarkedly  well,  considering  the  circumstances.  The  apostles 
of  freedom  are  doing  their  best  to  make  them  insolent  and  discontented, 
and  after  awhile,  I  suppose,  they  will  succeed  in  making  them  thoroughly 
unmanageable,  but  come  what  will,  I  don't  think  I  can  ever  cherish  any 
very  hard  feelings  towards  the  poor,  ignorant  blacks.  They  are  like 
grown  up  children  turned  adrift  in  the  world.  The  negro  is  something 
like  the  Irishman  in  his  blundering  good  nature,  his  impulsiveness  and 
improvidence,  and  he  is  like  a  child  in  having  always  had  some  one  to 
think  and  act  for  him.  Poor  creatures,  I  shudder  to  think  of  what  they 
must  suffer  in  the  future,  and  of  what  they  are  going  to  make  this  whole 
country  suffer  before  we  are  done  with  them.  The  streets  of  Washington 
are  crowded  all  the  time  with  idle  men  and  women  who  have  no  means 
of  support.  They  are  loitering  in  the  shade  of  every  hedge  and  tree,  and 
gossiping  in  every  cabin  doorway.  Where  they  lodge,  Heaven  only 
knows,  but  how  they  are  fed,  the  state  of  our  orchards  and  cornfields 
can  testify.  Capt.  Cooley  hung  up  two  by  the  thumbs  the  other  day,  for 
robbing  father's  orchard,  but  the  discipline  was  of  no  avail,  for  we  have 
not  gathered  a  full-grown  peach  or  pear  this  season.  Roasting-ears  are 
pleasant  food,  and  to  be  had  for  the — taking;  our  early  corn  gave  out 
before  we  had  used  it  a  week.  Ben  Jones  shot  a  negro  the  other  night, 
for  stealing  in  Mr.  Waddey's  garden,  and  it  is  a  miracle  that  he  escaped 
being  put  in  jail.  Fortunately  the  negro  wasn't  hurt.  Negroes  may  kill 
white  men  whenever  they  please,  provided  the  white  man  wears  not  a 
blue  coat,  but  woe  to  the  white  man  that  touches  a  negro!   .  .  . 

I  shall  never  feel  anything  but  friendship  towards  father's  "freed- 
men,"  though  most  of  the  males  have  left  us.  I  do  not  blame  them  for 
Tying  to  make  something  for  themselves.  They  will  have  no  "ole 
marster"  now  to  look  out  for  them  when  they  are  sick  and  old,  so  they 
must  learn  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  have  lost  the  advantages  of 
slaves,  they  must  gain  those  of  freemen.  It  is  the  Yankees,  the  accursed 
Yankees,  who  have-  done  all  the  mischief  and  tried  to  set  them  against 
us.  There  has  been  more  insolence  and  crime  among  them  since  that 
rascal  French  came  here  with  his  pernicious  teachings,  than  in  all  the  200 
years  since  they  were  brought  into  the  country.  His  escort  of  negro 
troops  flirt  around  with  the  negro  women — a  ridiculous  travesty  of  what 
used  to  take  place  among  ourselves  when  Washington  was  filled  with 
Confederate  officers  and  their  brave  men.  Our  Cinthy  has  two  admirers 
among  them  who  call  on  her  every  night,  and  she  generally  makes  her 
appearance  to  wait  on  the  tea-table  with  her  face  whitened  with  flour — 
contributions  being  levied  on  our  biscuit  allowance,  for  the  purpose  of 
beautifying  her  complexion.  My  bedroom  windows  overlook  the  back 
yard,  and  when  Emily's  house  is  open,  as  it  always  is  in  summer,  every 
word  spoken  there  is  distinctly  audible  in  my  room.  It  is  as  good  as  an 
evening  at  the  Negro  Minstrels.  I  am  often  regaled  with  scraps  of  con- 
versation and  pert  witticisms  that  are  such  absurd  parodies  upon  what 
takes  place  in  our  own  drawing-room  that  they  seem  almost  like  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  burlesque  Metta  and  me.  After  all,  there  is  a  great 
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deal  that  is  farcical  mixed  up  with  all  this  tragedy  we  are  living  through. 
Dr.  French  has  begun  his  reforms  by  giving  out  that  he  will  remarry  all 
negro  couples  who  have  not  been  lawfully  married  already  by  a  Chris- 
tian minister.  He  worded  his  notice  in  the  most  sensational  style,  like  the 
news  columns  in  the  New  York  "Herald,"  and  ordered  the  white  min- 
isters of  Washington  to  read  it  out  from  their  pulpits.  Mr.  Tupper  re- 
fused, but  the  other  two  complied.  No  private  property  could  be 
obtained  for  the  accommodation  of  the  apostle  and  his  followers — not 
that  anybody  objected  to  the  harmless  farce  of  remarrying  the  negroes, 
but  nobody  wanted  their  grounds  polluted  by  the  spoutings  of  such  a 
creature.  His  very  presence  in  a  town  where  his  first  footfall  would 
once  have  been  his  death  warrant,  is  a  sufficient  disgrace. 

After  fruitless  efforts  to  secure  father's,  Cousin  Will  Pope's,  and  Mr. 
Barnett's  groves,  he  had  to  take  the  negro  cemetery  for  the  scene  of  his 
performances.  Accordingly,  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  can- 
didates for  double  matrimonial  honors  went  trooping  out  to  their  ceme- 
tery on  the  Tan  Yard  Branch  to  be  married  over  again.  If  there  is  any- 
thing in  omens,  never  were  nuptials  more  inauspicious.  The  ceremonies 
were  interrupted  by  a  thunder  storm  that  drenched  the  composite  bridal 
party  and  all  the  spectators — the  "shepherd"  taking  care  to  shelter  him- 
self under  a  big  umbrella  that  one  of  his  worshipers  held  over  him. 
Mammy,  who  tells  me  all  the  negro  news,  says  that  thirty-three  couples 
were  married.  Among  them  was  our  Charity,  who  six  years  ago  was 
lawfully  married  in  the  Methodist  church  here,  to  Mr.  Waddy's  Peter. 
I  remember  how  father  joked  Peter,  when  he  came  to  ask  for  Charity, 
about  having  him  for  a  "nigger-in-law,"  but  now,  Charity  has  taken  to 
herself  Hamp,  one  of  father's  plantation  hands — a  big,  thick-lipped  fel- 
low, not  half  as  respectable  looking  as  Peter — but  there  is  no  accounting 
for  taste.  Several  other  marriages  of  the  same  "double"  kind  took  place, 
which  would  bring  the  saintly  doctor  under  the  laws  against  bigamy, 
if  anybody  cared  enough  about  the  matter  to  prosecute  him.  I  was 
amused  at  Charity  when  she  came  home  in  the  evening.  She  went  about 
her  work  as  usual,  but  when  I  stepped  into  the  back  porch  to  get  some 
water,  she  stopped  in  the  midst  of  it  to  tell  me  that  she  now  had  two 
names,  like  white  folks. 

"Oh,"  said  I,  laughing,  "what  is  your  new  name?" 

"Tatom;  I'se  Mrs.  Tatom  now,  and  Hamp  is  Mr.  Sam  Ampey 
Tatom." 

It  sounded  so  like  "amputation"  that  I  could  hardly  keep  a  straight 
face. 

"And  how  did  Hamp  get  all  that  name?"  I  asked. 

"His  grandfather  used  to  belong  to  a  Mr.  Tatom,"  she  answered,  "so 
he  took  his  name  for  his  entitles.  Dr.  French  tole  us  we  mus'  all  have 
surnames  now,  an'  call  our  children  by  'em,  an'  drop  nicknames." 

I  notice  that  the  negroes  seldom  or  never  take  the  names  of  their 
present  owners  in  adopting  their  "entitles,"  as  they  call  their  surnames, 
but  always  that  of  some  former  master,  and  they  go  as  far  back  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  the  name  of  the  actual  owner  that  distinguished  them  in 
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slavery,  and  I  suppose  they  wish  to  throw  off  that  badge  of  servitude. 
Then,  too,  they  have  their  notions  of  family  pride.  All  these  changes  are 
very  sad  to  me,  in  spite  of  their  comic  side.  There  will  soon  be  no  more 
old  mammies  and  daddies,  no  more  old  uncles  and  aunties.  Instead  of 
"maum  Judy"  and  "uncle  Jacob,"  we  shall  have  our  "Mrs.  Ampey 
Tatoms,"  and  our  "Mr.  Lewis  Williamses."  The  sweet  ties  that  bound 
our  old  family  servants  to  us  will  be  broken  and  replaced  with  envy  and 
ill-will.  I  am  determined  it  shall  not  be  so  with  ours,  unless  they  do 
something  to  forfeit  my  respect.  Father  befriends  his  men  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  When  they  fail  to  get  work  elsewhere,  he  tells  them  they  can 
always  come  to  him  and  he  will  give  them  food  and  shelter  till  they  can 
do  better.  He  tries  to  find  situations  for  them,  and  they  in  return  seem 
as  fond  of  us  all  as  ever.  Father's  negroes  always  were  devoted  to  him, 
and  well  they  might  be,  for  he  was  a  good,  kind  master  to  them.  Emily's 
brother,  Arch,  comes  to  see  us  often,  and  takes  Emily's  children  in  hand 
and  gives  any  of  them  a  switching  that  need  it.  He  is  hired  to  Dr. 
Hardesty,  but  says  that  if  "Marse  Fred"  can  afford  to  keep  him,  he  will 
stay  with  him  when  he  comes  back  to  Georgia.  This  state  of  things  is 
about  the  best  we  can  expect  under  the  new  regime,  but  there  is  no  tell- 
ing how  long  the  Yankees  will  let  well  enough  alone.  The  servants  who 
are  still  with  us  are  lazy,  but  not  insolent,  though  the  teachings  of 
French  .  .  .  will  no  doubt  soon  make  them  so.  Mammy  says  that  Dr. 
French  told  them  in  one  of  his  speeches  that  some  of  them  would  be 
called  upon  to  rule  over  the  land  hereafter — a  pretty  strong  hint  at  negro 
suffrage.  Capt.  Cooley  is  reported  as  saying:  "Damn  French!  I  had 
trouble  enough  with  the  negroes  before  he  came,  and  now  they  are  as 
mad  as  he  is."  Bravo!  little  Yank;  I  really  begin  to  respect  you. 

Entry  of  August  4,  1865: 

Capt.  Cooley  went  out  of  town  on  some  business  or  other,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  negroes  and  common  soldiers  would  drive  the  rest  of 
us  out  after  him.  I  went  to  walk  with  Mary  Semmes  in  the  afternoon, 
and  every  lady  we  met  on  the  street  had  had  some  unpleasant  adventure. 
A  negro  called  to  Cora  [Eliza's  sister-in-law],  in  the  most  insulting  man- 
ner, from  an  upper  window  on  the  square,  and  two  drunken  Yankees 
ran  across  the  street  at  Mary  and  me  and  almost  knocked  us  down, 
whooping  and  yelling  with  all  their  might.  We  were  glad  to  hurry  back 
home,  as  fast  as  our  feet  would  carry  us.  Things  are  coming  to  such  a 
pass  that  it  is  unsafe  for  ladies  to  walk  on  the  street.  The  town  is  be- 
coming more  crowded  with  "freedmen"  every  day,  and  their  insolence 
increases  with  their  numbers.  Every  available  house  is  running  over  with 
them,  and  there  are  some  quarters  of  the  village  where  white  people  can 
hardly  pass  without  being  insulted.  The  negroes  are  nearly  all  idle,  and 
most  of  them  live  by  stealing.  I  don't  know  what  is  to  become  of  them 
in  winter,  when  fruits  and  vegetables  are  gone.  Sometimes  my  sym- 
pathies are  very  much  excited  by  the  poor  creatures,  notwithstanding 
their  outrageous  conduct — for  which  the  Yankees  are  more  to  blame, 
after  all,  than  they.  The  other  day  I  met  a  half-grown  boy  with  all  his 
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worldly  goods  in  a  little  wallet  slung  over  his  shoulder.  He  was  a  poor, 
ignorant,  country  darkey,  and  seemed  utterly  lost  in  the  big  world  of 
little  Washington.  He  stopped  at  our  street  gate  as  I  passed  out,  and 
asked  in  a  timid  voice,  almost  breaking  into  sobs:  'Does  you  know  any- 
body what  wants  to  hire  a  boy,  mistis?"  I  was  s«>  sorry  for  him  that  I 
felt  like  crying  myself,  but  I  could  do  nothing.  Tie  Yankees  have  taken 
all  that  out  of  our  hands,  and  deprived  us  of  the  means  of  caring  for 
even  our  own  negroes.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  harden  our  hearts 
against  suffering  we  never  caused  and  have  no  pewer  to  prevent.  Our 
enemies  have  done  it  all;  let  them  glory  in  their  work. 

Entry  of  August  22, 1865: 

Charity  and  Mammy  both  sick,  and  Emily  preparing  to  leave. 
I  don't  think  the  poor  darkey  wants  to  go,  but  mother  never  liked  to 
have  her  about  the  house,  and  father  can't  afford  to  keep  such  a  big 
family  on  his  hands  when  he  has  no  use  for  them,  though  he  says  he 
will  do  all  in  his  power  to  keep  them  from  suffering.  Our  circumstances 
are  so  reduced  that  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  our  establishment  and  re- 
trench our  expensive  manner  of  living.  We  have  not  even  an  errand  bov 
now,  for  George,  the  only  child  left  on  the  place,  besides  Emily's  gang, 
is  going  to  school!  Sister  and  I  do  most  of  the  housework  while  Mammy 
and  Charity  are  laid  up.  Sister  attended  to  the  bedrooms  this  morning, 
while  Mett  and  I  cleaned  up  downstairs  and  mother  washed  the  dishes. 
It  is  very  different  from  having  a  servant  always  at  hand  to  attend  to 
your  smallest  need,  but  I  can't  say  that  I  altogether  regret  the  change; 
in  fact,  I  had  a  very  merry  time  over  my  work.  Jim  Bryan  came  in 
while  I  was  sweeping  the  parlor,  to  invite  Garnett  [one  of  Eliza's  broth- 
ers], Mett,  and  me  to  a  party  at  his  house.  ...  I  don't  think  I  shall 
mind  working  at  all  when  I  get  used  to  it.  Everybody  else  is  doing 
housework,  and  it  is  so  funny  to  compare  our  experiences.  Father  says 
this  is  what  has  made  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  great;  they  are  not  afraid  of 
work,  and  when  put  to  the  test,  never  shirk  anything  that  they  know 
has  got  to  be  done,  no  matter  how  disagreeable.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  a 
waste  of  time  for  people  who  are  capable  of  doing  something  better  to 
spend  their  time  sweeping  and  dusting  while  scores  of  lazy  negroes  that 
are  fit  for  nothing  else  are  lying  around  idle.  Dr.  Calhoun  suggested  that 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  import  some  of  those  man-apes  from  Africa 
and  teach  them  to  take  the  place  of  the  negroes,  but  Henry  [another  of 
Eliza's  brothers]  said  that  just  as  soon  as  we  had  got  them  tamed,  and 
taught  them  to  be  of  some  use,  those  crazy  fanatics  at  the  North  would 
insist  on  coming  down  here  to  emancipate  them  and  give  them  universal 
suffrage.  A  good  many  people  seem  to  think  that  the  Yankees  are  never 
going  to  be  satisfied  till  they  get  the  negroes  to  voting.  Father  says  it  is 
the  worst  thing  we  have  to  fear  now. 

Mrs.  Bryan's  party  was  charming,  though  I  was  too  tired  to  enjoy 
the  dancing  as  much  as  usual.  Mrs.  Bryan  gave  us  a  splendid  little  sup- 
per— the  second  one  we  have  had  this  summer,  besides  the  few  given  at 
our  house.  Most  of  our  entertainments  are  starvation  parties.  We  are  too 
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poor  to  have  suppers  often,  but  when  we  do  get  one  we  enjoy  it  famously. 
Jim  Bryan  and  John  Ficklen  walked  home  with  Metta  and  me.  It  was 
nearly  three  o'clock  before  we  got  to  bed,  and  then  we  were  both  too 
tired  to  sleep.  My  legs  ached  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  stocks,  but  when 
I  become  more  accustomed  to  hard  work,  I  hope  it  won't  be  so  bad. 
I  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  clean  up  the  house  ourselves,  sometimes,  for 
we  do  it  so  much  better  than  the  negroes.  .  .  . 

Entry  of  August  23, 1865: 

Up  very  early,  sweeping  and  cleaning  the  house.  Our  establishment 
has  been  reduced  from  25  servants  to  5,  and  two  of  these  are  sick.  Uncle 
Watson  and  Buck  do  the  outdoor  work,  or  rather  the  small  part  of  it 
that  can  be  done  by  two  men.  The  yard,  grove,  vineyards,  and  garden, 
already  show  sad  evidences  of  neglect.  Grace  does  the  washing  and  milks 
the  cows,  mammy  cooks,  and  Charity  does  part  of  the  housework,  when 
well.  Cora  has  hired  Maum  Rose,  a  nice  old  darkey  that  used  to  belong 
to  the  Dunwodys,  to  wait  on  her,  and  she  is  a  great  help  to  us.  I  worked 
very  hard  in  the  morning  because  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do.  I  got  through 
by  ten  o'clock  and  was  preparing  for  a  nap  when  Cousin  Liza  came  in 
with  some  of  our  country  kin,  and  immediately  after,  Mrs.  Jordan,  with 
her  sister,  two  children  and  three  servants,  came  to  spend  the  night. 
Other  people  came  in  to  dinner — I  counted  twenty  at  table.  Charity  was 
well  enough  to  wait  in  the  dining-room,  mammy  and  Emily  did  the 
cooking,  but  Mett  and  I  had  the  other  work  to  do,  besides  looking  after 
all  the  company.  I  never  was  so  tired  in  my  life;  every  bone  in  my 
body  felt  as  if  it  were  ready  to  drop  out,  and  my  eyes  were  so  heavy 
that  I  could  hardly  keep  them  open.  I  don't  find  doing  housework  quite 
so  much  of  a  joke  as  I  imagined  it  was  going  to  be,  especially  when  we 
have  company  to  entertain  at  the  same  time,  and  want  to  make  them, 
enjoy  themselves.  .  .  .  After  dinner  Mrs.  Jordan  and  Mary  Anderson 
wanted  to  do  some  shopping,  and  then  we  went  to  make  some  visits.  On 
our  return  home  we  met  Dick  and  Emily,  with  their  children,  at  the 
front  gate,  going  out  to  begin  life  for  themselves.  All  their  worldly 
possessions,  considerably  increased  by  gifts  of  poultry,  meal,  bacon,  and 
other  provisions — enough  to  last  them  till  they  can  make  a  start  for 
themselves,  besides  crockery  and  kitchen  utensils  that  mother  gave  them, 
had  gone  before  in  a  wagon.  Dick's  voice  trembled  as  he  bade  me  good- 
by,  Emily  could  not  speak  at  all,  and  Cinthy  cried  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  I  felt  very  much  like  crying  myself — it  was  so  pitiful.  Poor  little 
Sumter,  who  has  been  fed  every  day  of  his  life  from  father's  own  hand, 
as  regularly  as  old  Toby  from  mine,  was  laughing  in  great  glee,  little 
dreaming  what  is  in  store  for  him,  I  fear.  Little  Charlotte,  too,  the  baby, 
who  always  came  to  me  for  a  lump  of  sugar  or  a  bit  of  cake  whenever 
she  saw  me  in  the  kitchen,  sat  crowing  in  her  mother's  arms,  and  laughed 
when  she  held  out  her  little  fat  hand  to  tell  me  good-by.  Poor  little 
creature,  I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before  her  little  shiny  black  face 
will  be  pinched  and  ashy  from  want!  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  presence 
of  all  those  strangers,  I  should  have  broken  down  and  cried  outright. 
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Father  took  some  silver  change  out  of  his  purse  and  placed  it  in  the 
child's  hand,  and  I  saw  a  tear  trickle  down  his  cheek  as  he  did  so. 

Dick  has  hired  himself  out  to  do  stable  work,  and  has  taken  his 
family  to  live  in  a  house  out  at  Thompson's,  that  den  of  iniquity.  I  am 
distressed  about  Cinthy,  exposed  to  such  temptations,  for  they  say  it  is 
disgraceful  the  way  those  Yankee  soldiers  carry  on  with  the  negro 
women.  .  .  . 

B. 
JOHN  WILLIAM  DE  FOREST 

^Thousands  of  Northerners  visited  the  South  during  and  immedi- 
ately lirter  the  Civil  War.  Some  were  sent;  others  went  because  they 
were  curious,  because  they  wanted  to  help  reconstruct  the  region,  or 
because  they  hoped  to  make  a  profit.  Few  stayed  long  or  observed 
closely.  John  W.  De  Forest  was  an  exception.  Sent  to  South  Carolina  in 
1866  as  an  agent  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  he  successfully  administered 
freedmen  affairs  in  three  counties  for  fifteen  months.  De  Forest  was  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  but  he  had  made  frequent  trips  to  South  Carolina 
prior  to  1861,  and  he  was  familiar  with  southern  customs  and  traditions. 
A  few  months  after  relinquishing  his  Bureau  office,  he  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  experiences  in  the  post-war  South.  (J.  W.  De  Forest,  "The 
Man  and  Brother,"  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  XXII  [1868],  338-47,  415-16, 
419,  421-25.) 

How  does  De  Forest's  account  agree  and  disagree  with  Miss  An- 
drews's account? 

What  does  De  Forest  think  are  the  freedmen's  greatest  strengths  and 
greatest  weaknesses? 

What  predictions  did  De  Forest  make  about  future  relationships  be- 
tween Negroes  and  whites?] 

...  I  brought  away  from  the  South  some  fine  reminiscences  of  the 
negro.  Among  the  elders  of  the  colored  people  at  my  station — one  of  the 
persons  to  whom  I  trusted  for  information  concerning  the  character  of 
applicants  for  official  favor — was  a  short,  square-built,  jet-black,  de- 
cently dressed,  well-mannered,  industrious,  worthy  man  of  sixty-five  or 
seventy,  named  Dudley  Talley,  commonly  known  as  Uncle  Dudley. 
Between  him  and  Professor  Charles  Hopkins,  the  colored  school-teacher, 
I  was  pretty  sure  to  learn  whether  a  negro  who  asked  for  rations  was  a 
proper  object  of  charity,  or  whether  another  who  brought  a  complaint 
was  worthy  of  credence.  .  .  . 

If  all  freedmen  had  the  persevering  industry  of  Dudley  Talley,  the 
race  would  have  no  cause  to  fear  for  its  existence  under  the  crucial  test 
of  free  labor.  But  myriads  of  women  who  once  earned  their  own  living 
now  have  aspirations  to  be  like  white  ladies,  and,  instead  of  using  the 
hoe,  pass  the  days  in  dawdling  over  their  trivial  housework,  or  gossiping 
among  their  neighbors.  In  scores  of  instances  I  discovered  that  my  com- 
plaining constituents  were  going  astern  simply  because  the  men  alone 
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were  laboring  to  support  the  families.  When  I  told  them  that  they  must 
make  their  wives  and  daughters  work,  they  looked  .  .  .  hopeless.  . 
Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  all  the  women  are  thus  idle;  the  larger 
proportion  are  still  laboring  afield,  as  of  old;  rigid  necessity  is  keeping 
them  up  to  it.  But  this  evil  of  female  loaferism  is  growing  among  the 
negroes,  as  it  has  grown,  and  is  growing,  among  us  white  men  and 
brethren. 

Another  cause  of  trouble  for  the  freed  people  is  their  disposition 
to  seek  the  irregular  employment,  and  small,  bartering  ways  of  the  city 
and  the  village.  Now  and  then  one  establishes  himself  as  a  drayman,  or 
does  a  flourishing  business  as  a  barber  or  shopkeeper;  but  what  kind  of 
success  they  generally  attain  in  the  towns  may  be  pretty  fairly  inferred 
from  the  history  of  Cox,  Lynch,  and  Company. 

Edward  Cox,  an  elderly  mulatto  who  boasted  F.F.V.  blood,  and 
Thomas  Lynch,  a  square-headed,  thorough-bred  negro,  formed  a  mer- 
cantile partnership  with  two  other  freedmen.  The  "store"  was  a  single 
room  in  a  deserted  hotel,  and  the  entire  stock  in  trade  might  have  been 
worth  forty  dollars.  On  this  chance  of  business  four  families  proposed 
to  live.  By  the  time  the  United  States  license  of  twenty  dollars,  the  town 
license  of  five  dollars,  and  certain  other  opening  expenses  had  been  paid, 
the  liabilities  of  the  firm  were  nearly  sufficient  to  cover  its  assets.  In  a 
week  or  so,  the  community  were  startled  by  a  report  that  Cox,  Lynch, 
and  Company  were  in  difficulties.  The  two  minor  partners  sold  out  for 
nothing,  and  two  others  were  taken  in.  Unfortunately,  our  merchant 
princes  were  ignorant  of  the  Revenue  Law,  and  formed  a  new  partner- 
ship, instead  of  continuing  the  old  one,  thus  exposing  themselves  to 
another  tax  for  a  fresh  license.  This  mistake  was  fatal,  and  Cox,  Lynch, 
and  Company  went  to  pieces. 

Tom  Lynch  had  meanwhile  been  studying  at  the  freedmen's  school, 
and  had  acquired  an  intermittent  power  of  writing  his  name.  Sometimes 
he  could  lay  it  fairly  out  on  paper,  and  sometimes  it  would  obstinately 
curl  up  into  an  ampersand.  He  occasionally  called  on  me  to  write  let- 
ters for  him, — mainly,  as  I  believe,  to  show  that  he  could  sign  them;  and 
I  had  become  somewhat  restive  under  these  demands,  holding  that  I 
could  employ  my  time  more  profitably  and  agreeably.  When  the  firm 
went  down,  however,  and  when  Tom  wanted  me  to  indite  an  epistle 
for  him  to  his  late  partner,  Edward  Cox,  concerning  certain  articles  in 
dispute  between  them,  I  reflected  that  such  opportunities  do  not  present 
themselves  twice  in  a  man's  life,  and  I  consented  to  the  labor. 

It  appears  that  Tom  had  borrowed  a  table,  a  balance,  and  a  set  of 
weights,  wherewith  to  commence  the  business;  and  that,  when  the  crisis 
came,  Edward  had  impounded  these  articles,  and  sold  them  for  his  own 
profit,  leaving  partners  and  creditors  and  lender  to  whistle.  .  .  . 

One  great  trouble  with  the  negroes  is  lack  of  arithmetic.  Ac- 
customed to  have  life  figured  out  for  them,  they  are  unable  to  enter 
into  that  practical  calculation  which  squares  means  with  necessities.  Cox, 
Lynch,  and  Company,  for  instance,  had  not  the  slightest  idea  how  large 
a  business  would  be  required  to  support  four  families.  As  farm  laborers 
the  freedmen   fail  to   realize   the   fact  that   it   is   needful   to   work   en- 
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tirely  through  spring,  summer,  and  fall,  in  order  to  obtain  a  crop.  They 
do  admirably  in  the  planting  season,  and  are  apt  to  sow  too  much 
ground;  then  comes  a  reaction,  and  they  will  indulge  in  a  succession  of 
day  huntings  and  night  frolics,  and  the  consequence  is  a  larger  crop  of 
weeds  than  of  corn.  If  the  planters  were  forehanded  enough  to  pay 
their  people  day  wages,  and  discharge  a  man  as  soon  as  he  turned  lazy, 
things  would  go  better.  But  the  general  custom,  dictated  by  habit  and  by 
lack  of  capital,  is  to  allow  the  negro  a  share  of  the  crop;  and  as  he 
thus  becomes  a  partner  in  the  year's  business,  he  is  disposed  to  believe 
that  he  has  a  right  to  manage  it  after  his  own  pleasure. 

It  was  enough  to  make  one  both  laugh  and  cry  to  go  out  to  Colonel 
Irvine's  fine  plantation,  and  look  at  the  result  of  his  farming  for  1867, 
on  land  which  could  produce,  without  manure,  an  average  of  thirty 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  A  gang  of  negroes,  counting  thirteen  field 
hands,  had  taken  a  large  part  of  his  farm;  and,  as  the  produce  of  one 
field  of  thirty-five  acres,  they  had  to  show  about  a  hundred  bushels  of 
wretched  "nubbins";  the  weeds  meanwhile  standing  four  feet  high  among 
the  cornstalks. 

"They  neglected  it  during  the  hoeing  season,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"and  they  never  could  recover  their  ground  afterwards.  It  was  of  no 
use  to  order  or  scold;  they  were  disobedient,  sulky,  and  insolent.  As  for 
frolicking,  why,  sir,  from  fifty  to  seventy  darkies  pass  my  house  every 
night,  going  into  the  village.  The  next  day  they  are,  of  course,  fit  for 
nothing." 

And  now,  after  the  land  had  been  used  for  naught,  these  negroes 
did  not  want  to  repay  the  advances  of  rations  upon  which  they  had 
lived  during  the  summer;  they  were  determined  to  take  their  third  of 
the  crop  from  the  fields,  and  leave  the  Colonel  to  sue  or  whistle,  as 
he  pleased,  for  what  was  due  him  in  the  way  of  corn,  bacon,  molasses, 
and  tobacco.  Fortunately  for  him,  I  had  an  order  from  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  to  the  effect  that  all  crops  should  be  stored,  and  accounts 
for  the  expense  of  raising  the  same  satisfactorily  settled,  before  the  par- 
ties should  come  to  a  division.  When  I  read  this  to  the  assembled 
negroes,  they  looked  blasphemies  at  the  Freedmen's  Bureau. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  all  freedmen  are  indolent 
and  dishonest.  A  large  number  of  them  do  their  work  faithfully  and 
with  satisfactory  results.  But  with  these  I  seldom  came  in  contact;  they 
had  no  complaints  to  make,  and  seldom  suffered  injustice.  My  duties 
very  naturally  led  me  to  know  the  evil  and  the  unlucky  among  both 
blacks  and  whites. 

To  show  the  simple  notions  of  this  untaught  race  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes wealth,  or,  at  least,  a  sufficiency  of  worldly  goods,  I  will  relate 
a  single  incident.  A  gaunt  negress,  named  Aunt  Judy,  called  on  me  with 

a  complaint  that  Mrs.  F ,  an  impoverished  old  white  lady,  owed  her 

a  dollar  and  would  not  pay  it. 

"Come,  aunty,  you  must  not  be  hard  on  Mrs.  F ,"  I  said.  "You 

must  give  her  time.  She  is  very  poor." 

"O,  she  ain't  poor, — don't  you  believe  that,"  responded  the  aunty. 
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"No  longer'n  two  months  ago  my  sons  paid  her  eight  dollars  for  rent. 
O,  go  'way,  she  ain't  poor;  she's  got  money." 

Still  convinced,  in  spite  of  this  startling  fact  to  the  contrary,  that 

Mrs.  F was  not  wealthy,  I  continued  to  plead  that  she  might  not  be 

pressed,  until  Aunt  Judy  was  graciously  pleased  to  say, — 

"Wal,  I  won't  be  hard  on  her.  I'se  a  square  nigger,  I  is.  I  don't  want 
to  do  no  hardness." 

The  actual  state  of  the  case  was  this.  Aunt  Judy  had  hired,  for  five 

dollars  a  month,  a  cabin  attached  to  Mrs.  F 's  tumble-down  house, 

and  had  paid  up  two  months'  rent,  but  at  this  very  time  owed  for  half 
a  month.  Having,  however,  done  washing  and  "toting"  for  her  land- 
lady to  the  value  of  a  dollar,  she  wanted  to  collect  the  money  at  once, 
instead  of  letting  it  go  on  the  account. 

Five  months  later,  I  found  that  this  "square  nigger"  had  not  settled 
for  the  rent  since  the   payment  made  by   her  sons,   and   was  in  debt 

twenty-four  dollars  to  poor  old  Mrs.  F ,  who  meanwhile  had  nearly 

reached  the  point  of  starvation.  I  was  obliged  to  threaten  Aunt  Judy 
with  instant  eviction,  before  I  could  induce  her  to  put  her  mark  to  a 
due-bill  for  the  amount  of  her  arrears,  and  enter  into  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  wages  of  a  son-in-law  became  guaranty  for  regular  liqui- 
dations in  future. 

It  would  probably  be  unfair  to  suppose  that  this  "square  nigger" 
seriously  meant  to  be  lopsided  in  her  morals.  But  she  had  two  or  three 
small  children;  the  washing  business  was  not  very  brisk  nor  very  re- 
munerative; she  had  benevolently  taken  in,  and  was  nursing,  a  sick 
woman  of  her  own  race;  and,  finally,  it  was  so  much  easier  not  to  pay 
than  to  pay!  My  impression  is  that  she  was  a  pious  woman,  and  disposed 
to  be  "square"  when  not  too  inconvenient.  I  should  not  have  inter- 
fered to  bring  her  to  terms,  had  it  not  been  a  case  of  life  and  death  with 
the  venerable  lady  who  let  her  a  cabin,  and  had  not,  moreover,  this 
evasion  of  rent-dues  been  a  very  common  sin  among  the  negroes.  In- 
deed, I  aided  her  to  the  amount  of  a  dollar  and  a  half,  which  was  de- 
sirable for  some  small  matter,  conscious  that  I  owed  her  at  least  that 
amount  for  the  amusement  which  I  had  derived  from  her  statement  that 
Mrs.  F "had  money." 

The  thoughtless  charity  of  this  penniless  negress  in  receiving  an- 
other poverty-stricken  creature  under  her  roof  is  characteristic  of  the 
freedmen.  However  selfish,  and  even  dishonest,  they  may  be,  they  are 
extravagant  in  giving.  The  man  who  at  the  end  of  autumn  has  a  hun- 
dred or  two  bushels  of  corn  on  hand  would  suffer  a  horde  of  lazy 
relatives  and  friends  to  settle  upon  him,  and  devour  him  before  the  end 
of  the  winter,  leaving  him  in  the  spring  at  the  mercy  of  such  planters 
as  choose  to  drive  a  hard  bargain.  Among  the  freedmen,  as  among  the 
whites  of  the  South,  the  industrious  are  too  much  given  to  supporting 
the  thriftless. 

As  I  have  already  hinted,  the  negroes  waste  much  of  their  time  in 
amusement.  What  with  trapping  rabbits  by  day  and  treeing  'possums  by 
night,  dances  which   last  till  morning,  and   prayer-meetings  which  are 
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little  better  than  frolics,  they  contrive  to  be  happier  than  they  have  "any 
call  to  be,"  considering  their  chances  of  starving  to  death.  It  is  not  en- 
tirely without  foundation  that  the  planters  and  the  reactionary  journals 
complained  that  the  Loyal  Leagues  were  an  injury  to  both  whites  and 
blacks.  As  an  officer,  I  wanted  to  see  reconstruction  furthered,  and  as 
a  Republican  I  desired  that  the  great  party  which  had  saved  the  Union 
should  prosper;  but,  believing  that  my  first  duty  was  to  prevent  famine 
in  my  district,  I  felt  it  necessary  to  discourage  the  zeal  of  the  freedmen 
for  political  gatherings.  I  found  that  they  were  traveling  ten  and  twenty 
miles  to  League  meetings,  and,  what  with  coming  and  going,  making  a 
three  days'  job  of  it,  leaving  the  weeds  to  take  care  of  the  corn.  The 
village  was  an  attraction;  and,  moreover,  there  was  the  Bureau  school- 
house  for  a  place  of  convocation;  there,  too,  were  the  great  men  and 
eloquent  orators  of  the  party,  and  the  secret  insignia  of  the  League. 
I  remonstrated  strenuously  against  the  abuse,  and  reduced  the  number 
of  meetings  in  the  school-house  to  one  a  week. 

"Go  home,  and  get  up  your  own  League,"  I  exhorted  a  gang  who 
had  come  fifteen  miles  from  a  neighboring  district  for  initiation.  "Let 
your  patriotism  come  to  a  head  in  your  own  neighborhood.  Do  you 
suppose  the  government  means  to  feed  you,  while  you  do  nothing  but 
tramp  about  and  hurrah?" 

My  belief  is  that  nearly  all  my  brother  officers  pursued  the  same 
policy,  and  that  there  is  little  or  no  foundation  for  the  charge  that 
the  Bureau  was  prostituted  to  political  uses.  On  the  whole,  no  great 
harm  resulted  from  the  Leagues,  so  far  as  my  observation  extended. 
The  planters  in  my  neighborhood  made  few  complaints,  and  my  dis- 
trict raised  more  than  enough  corn  "to  do  it."  .  .  . 

First  savages,  and  then  slaves,  it  is  evident  that  the  negroes  have  had 
little  chance  to  keep  all  the  Commandments.  They  are  now  precisely 
what  might  be  expected,  considering  their  history.  Illegitimate  offspring 
are  less  common  than  formerly,  but  still  disastrously  abundant.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  colored  applicants  for  Bureau  rations  were  young 
women  with  three  or  four  children,  and  without  the  pretense  of  a 
husband, — this,  although  bigamy  is  fearfully  frequent;  although  the 
average  woman  is  apt  to  marry  again  if  her  "old  man"  is  absent  for  a 
year;  although  the  average  man  will  perhaps  take  a  wife  in  every  place 
where  he  stays  for  six  months.  If  I  exaggerate  in  this  matter,  it  is  be- 
cause, like  most  officers  of  justice,  I  saw  chiefly  the  evil  side  of  my  pub- 
lic,— all  the  deserted  ones  coming  to  me  for  the  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances, or  for  help  in  their  poverty.  .  .  . 

General  [Oliver  Otis]  Howard  [Commissioner  of  the  Freedman's 
Bureau]  distributed  a  large  number  of  ruled  forms  for  temperance  pledges 
to  his  officers,  with  instructions  that  they  should  endeavor  to  found 
total-abstinence  societies  among  the  freedmen.  I  soon  discovered  that  if 
I  wanted  to  raise  a  "snicker,"  ending,  when  out  of  doors,  in  a  hearty 
guffaw,  I  had  only  to  exhibit  one  of  these  documents  and  explain  its 
purpose  to  a  party  of  my  constituents.  The  blacks  are  unquestionably 
less  addicted  to  ardent  spirits  than  the  Southern  whites;  but  I  suspect 
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that  it  is  mainly  because,  up  to  the  emancipation,  they  were  kept  from 
it  in  a  measure  by  police  regulations,  and  because  they  are  as  yet  too 
poor  to  purchase  much  of  it.  Like  all  uncultured  peoples,  they  have  a 
keen  relish  for  the  sense  of  freedom  and  grandeur  which  it  gives  to 
man,  and  already  many  of  them  have  learned  "to  destroy  a  power  of 
whiskey."  Of  General  Howard's  temperance  pledges  they  certainly 
thought  very  small  beer.  I  never  got  a  signature;  nothing  but  snickers 
and  guffaws, — irrepressible  anti-temperance  laughter.  .  .  . 

In  the  matter  of  honesty  the  freedmen  are  doing  as  well  as  could 
be  expected,  considering  their  untoward  education,  first  as  savages  and 
then  as  slaves.  Stealing,  although  as  yet  more  common  among  them  than 
even  among  the  low-down  whites,  is  far  less  known  than  when  they  held, 
not  without  reason,  that  it  was  no  harm  "to  put  massa's  chicken  into 
massa's  nigger."  Freedom  has  developed  a  sense  of  self-respect  which 
makes  the  prison  more  terrible  than  was  the  whip  or  the  paddle.  Planters 
still  complain  that  their  hogs  and  hens  disappear;  and,  during  my  official 
term  of  fifteen  months,  I  procured  the  liberation  of,  perhaps,  twenty 
negro  thieves  from  jail,  on  condition  that  they  should  take  contracts  to 
go  to  Florida  or  Louisiana;  while  at  least  as  many  more  were  sentenced 
by  the  courts  for  various  forms  and  grades  of  dishonesty.  But,  except 
where  the  population  had  been  pinched  by  famine,  this  vice  has  dimin- 
ished steadily  and  rapidly  since  the  emancipation. 

As  for  driving  sharp  bargains,  and  downright  swindling,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  story  of  Dick  Ross  and  Caroline  Gantt.  Caroline's  hus- 
band died  toward  the  close  of  1866,  but  not  until  he  had  harvested,  and 
left  to  his  widow,  fifty-five  bushels  of  corn.  Dick  Ross,  a  jet-black, 
shiny-faced  fellow  of  twenty,  saw  a  chance  of  providing  himself  with 
"something  to  go  upon,"  and  went  to  Caroline  with  a  specious  story 
that  he  was  about  to  set  up  a  store,  that  he  had  several  boxes  of  goods 
on  the  way  from  Charleston,  and  that  he  could  do  well  by  her  if  she 
would  put  her  corn  into  his  business.  The  widow  was  led  away  by  his 
smooth  talk,  and  soon  found  Hiat  she  had  made  a  permanent  investment. 
Dick  wagoned  the  corn  to  the  village,  sold  it,  and  bought  himself  some 
"store  close."  Patient  waiting  and  inquiry  developed  the  facts,  that  no 
goods  had  arrived  for  him  by  railroad,  and  that  he  had  hired  no  stand 
for  business.  Then  Caroline  came  to  me  for  redress.  I  sent  for  Dick, 
and  bullied  him  until  he  refunded  five  dollars.  As  he  had  no  property 
beyond  what  was  on  his  back,  nothing  more  could  be  collected;  and,  as 
imprisonment  for  debt  had  been  done  away  with  by  order  of  General 
[Daniel  E.]  Sickles  [military  governor  of  North  and  South  Carolina], 
he  could  not  be  punished.  Caroline,  however,  sued  him,  obtained  judg- 
ment against  him  for  sixty-five  dollars,  and,  when  I  left,  had  got  two 
dollars  and  a  half  more,  which  had  gone  to  pay  her  lawyer. 

In  short,  I  found  that  the  negroes  not  only  swindled  the  whites 
quite  as  much  as  they  were  swindled  by  them,  but  that  they  cheated 
each  other.  The  same  man  who  would  spend  his  whole  substance  in 
feeding  a  host  of  relatives  and  friends  would  circumvent  whatsoever 
simple  brother  or  sister  darkey  might  fall  in  his  way.  I  was  more  edified 
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than  astonished  by  the  discovery  of  this  seeming  clash  of  virtues  and 
vices,  for  I  had  seen  the  same  mixture  of  thoughtless  generosity  and 
dishonest  cupidity  among  the  Syrians,  and  other  semi-civilized  races. 
The  explanation  of  the  riddle  is  an  imperfect  moral  education  as  to  the 
distinction  between  meum  and  tuum:  the  negro  does  not  feel  that  he  has 
a  full  right  to  his  own  property,  nor  that  his  neighbor  has  a  full  right 
to  his. 

As  for  lying,  I  learned  not  to  put  faith  in  any  complaint  until  I  had 
heard  both  sides,  and  examined  into  the  proofs.  But  this  is  a  good  gen- 
eral rule;  I  recommend  it  to  all  officers  of  justice;  I  presume  that  every 
lawyer  has  arrived  at  the  same  judgment.  The  human  plaintiff,  whether 
black  or  white,  sees  his  trouble  from  his  own  point  of  view,  and  does 
not  mean  that  you  shall  see  it  from  any  other.  If  he  varies  at  all  from  the 
exact  truth,  it  will  surely  be  to  exaggerate  his  griefs. 

So  fluent  and  brazen-faced  in  falsehood  were  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents, that  it  was  generally  impossible  to  decide  by  personal  appearances 
between  the  blameless  and  the  guilty.  A  girl  of  eighteen,  charged  with 
obtaining  goods  on  false  pretenses,  displayed  such  a  virtuous  front,  and 
denied  her  identity  with  the  criminal  with  such  an  air  of  veracity,  that 
I  confidently  pronounced  her  innocent;  yet,  by  dint  of  keeping  her  for 
an  hour  in  a  lawyer's  office,  putting  the  charge  to  her  persistently,  and 
threatening  her  with  prosecution,  she  was  brought  to  own  her  knavery, 
and  point  out  the  spot  where  she  had  secreted  her  plunder.  .  .  . 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  negroes  as  truthful  as  the  sunlight, — 
negroes  who  will  bear  honest  testimony  in  a  matter,  though  it  be  against 
their  interest, — negroes  whose  word  passes  for  as  much  as  that  of  a  white 
man.  I  have  often  heard  Southerners  say,  "I  would  much  sooner  be- 
lieve a  decent  nigger  than  one  of  these  low-down  white  fellows."  As 
witnesses  before  the  courts,  the  freedmen  have  astonished  their  friends, 
as  well  as  their  detractors,  by  the  honesty  and  intelligence  with  which 
they  give  their  testimony.  They  feel  that  they  are  put  upon  honor  by  the 
privilege,  and  they  are  anxious  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  it.  .  .  . 

Surely  we  may  hope  something  for  a  race  which,  in  spite  of  its 
great  disadvantages  of  moral  education,  has  already  shown  that  it  ap- 
preciates the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  We  could  not  fairly  have  expected 
this  much  virtue  and  intelligence  from  manumitted  slaves,  under  half  a 
century  of  freedom  and  exercise  of  civil  rights. 

Of  course,  such  new  acquaintance  as  the  negro  and  law  do  not 
always  agree.  Wat  Thompson,  when  called  on  to  testify  against  a  brother 
freedman,  who  was  charged  with  assault  and  battery  upon  a  white  man, 
refused  to  say  anvthing  at  all,  holding  that  he  was  not  bound  "to  swear 
agin  a  friend."  The  judge  dissented  from  this  opinion,  and  sent  Wat  to 
jail  for  contempt  of  court.  Lame  Ben,  a  black  busybody  who  had  put 
Wat  up  to  his  blunder,  took  exceptions  to  this  mode  of  treating  it,  and 
wanted  me  to  interfere.  I  advised  Lame  Ben  that  he  would  make  a 
reputation  for  better  sense  by  minding  his  own  business.  Another  freed- 
man, a  spectator  in  this  same  case,  came  to  me  in  great  indignation, 
complaining  that  the  jury  had  believed  the  evidence  of  the  prosecutor, 
and  not  that  of  the  defendant;  and  that  the  court  had  sentenced  the  lat- 
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ter  to  jail,  and  done  nothing  at  all  to  the  former.  I  was  obliged  to  ex- 
plain that  the  prosecutor  had  not  been  on  trial,  and  that  the  jury  had  a 
right  to  decide  what  testimony  seemed  most  credible. 

As  chief  of  a  sub-district  I  made  a  monthly  report  headed,  "Out- 
rages of  Whites  against  Freedmen";  and  another,  headed  "Outrages  of 
Freedmen  against  Whites."  The  first  generally,  and  the  second  almost 
invariably,  had  a  line  in  red  ink  drawn  diagonally  across  it,  showing 
that  there  were  no  outrages  to  report.  After  three  small  gangs  of  white 
robbers,  numbering  altogether  ten  or  twelve  persons,  had  been  broken 
up  by  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  few  acts  of  serious  violence  were 
committed  by  either  race  against  the  other.  .  .  . 

The  negroes  themselves  were  not  disposed  to  violence.  They  are  a 
peaceable,  good-tempered  set,  and,  except  when  drunk,  are  no  more  likely 
to  pick  a  fight  than  so  many  Chinamen.  Whether  it  is  a  virtue  to  be 
pacific  I  cannot  say.  Anglo-Saxons  are  the  most  belligerent  race,  whether 
as  individuals  or  as  people,  that  the  world  now  contains;  and  yet  they 
have  been  of  far  greater  service  in  advancing  the  interests  of  humanity 
than  negroes  or  Chinamen;  at  least  they  will  tell  you  so,  and  whip  you 
into  admitting  it.  But  if  peaceableness  is  a  virtue,  and  has  any  promise  of 
good  in  it,  the  negro  is  so  far  admirable,  and  gives  hopes. 

Now  and  then  there  was  a  bad  boy  of  this  stock  in  my  district. 
There  was  one  such  called  Wallace,  a  bright,  restless  mulatto  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen,  who  stole  hens,  overcoats,  &c,  and  occasionally  fought. 
Tom  Turner,  a  low-down  white  man,  getting  jocosely  drunk  one  day, 
thought  it  a  fine  thing  to  slap  this  youth  in  the  face  with  a  meal-bag. 
Wallace  collected  a  party  of  his  comrades,  chased  Turner  nearly  half 
a  mile,  dragged  him  from  his  wagon,  stabbed  him  in  the  shoulder  with 
a  jack-knife,  and  was  hardly  prevented  from  killing  him.  All  the  parties 
in  the  scuffle,  including  the  white  man,  were  arrested,  fined,  and  sen- 
tenced to  various  terms  of  imprisonment.  Wallace  became  a  convert  to 
the  Baptist  Church,  and  was  let  out  of  jail  on  Sunday  to  undergo  im- 
mersion. 

"Well,  have  you  got  the  wickedness  all  out  of  you?"  I  heard  an 
unbelieving  citizen  say  to  him.  "I  reckon  you  ought  to  have  hot  water." 

"O,  yes!  all  out  this  time,"  returned  Wallace,  with  a  confidence 
which  I  thought  foreshadowed  a  speedy  falling  from  grace. 

Whether  many  Wallaces  will  arise  among  the  negroes,  whether  the 
stock  will  develop  aggressive  qualities  as  it  outgrows  the  timidity  of 
long  servitude,  is  not  only  an  interesting,  but  a  very  important  question. 
If  so,  then  there  will  be  many  riots  and  rencontres  between  them  and 
their  old  masters;  for  the  latter  are  as  bellicose  as  Irishmen,  and  far  more 
disposed  than  Irishmen  to  draw  the  life-blood.  It  is  desirable,  in  my 
opinion,  that  the  freedmen  may  be  moderate  in  their  claims,  and  grow 
up  with  some  meekness  into  their  dignity  of  citizens.  .  .  . 

A  middle-aged  freedwoman  came  to  me  with  a  complaint  that  her 
son-in-law  would  do  nothing  for  the  support  of  his  wife  and  children. 

"He's  down  on  the  railroad  twenty-five  miles  below  yere,  an  he's 
git'n  good  wages,  an'  I  can't  keep  'em  no  longer." 

"Won't  he  have  them  with  him?"  I  inquired. 
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"Yes,  he's  sont  for  'em  once  or  twice;  but  I  ain't  gwine  to  let  'em 
go  so  fur  off.  Ef  he  wants  my  da'ter,  he's  got  to  live  with  her,  and  she's 
got  to  live  with  me." 

"Very  well;  then  you  may  continue  to  support  her,"  was  of  course 
my  decision. 

Another  granny  pestered  me  by  the  hour  for  a  week  together  to 
induce  me  to  save  her  youngest  son  Andy  from  being  deported.  Andy 
had  stolen  a  pig;  as  a  consequence  he  was  in  jail,  awaiting  trial;  but 
the  sheriff  was  willing  to  release  him  on  condition  that  he  would 
take  a  contract  out  of  the  State;  and  consequently  a  planter  who  was 
going  to  Florida  had  hired  him,  paid  his  jail  fees,  and  secured  his 
liberation. 

"He  must  go,"  said  I.  "If  he  breaks  his  bargain,  I'll  have  him  shut 
up  again." 

"O,  I  wouldn't  keer  for  that,"  whimpered  the  old  creature,  "  'Pears 
like  I'd  rather  hev  him  in  jail  all  his  life  than  go  away  from  me." 

Andy  did  break  his  bargain,  lurked  in  the  neighborhood  a  few  days, 
and  then,  being  pursued  by  the  sheriff,  absconded  to  parts  unknown. 

These  aged  freedwomen,  and  many  also  of  the  aged  freedmen,  had 
the  bump  of  locality  like  old  cats.  No  place  in  the  world  would  answer 
for  them  except  the  very  place  where  they  had  been  brought  up  and 
had  formed  their  little  circle  of  now  venerable  gossips.  If  all  their  sons 
and  grandsons  went  to  Florida  or  Louisiana,  they  would  stay  with  the 
ancients  with  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  smoke  and  tattle. 

And  yet  the  negroes  have  a  great  love  for  children;  it  is  one  of  the 
most  marked  characteristics  of  the  race.  Allowing  for  their  desire  to 
have  somebody  to  wait  on  them,  and  somebody  at  hand  over  whom  they 
can  exercise  authority;  allowing  also  for  their  prejudice  against  every- 
thing which  in  any  manner  recalls  their  ancient  burden  of  slavery, — 
they  must  still  be  credited  with  a  large  amount  of  natural  affection. 
One  of  the  strongest  objections  to  the  apprenticing  of  colored  children 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  relatives  soon  sicken  of  their  bargain,  and  want 
to  regain  possession  of  the  youngsters.  If  the  father  and  mother  are  not 
alive  to  worry  in  the  matter,  it  will  be  taken  up  by  grandparents,  aunts, 
and  cousins.  They  coax  the  pickaninny  to  run  away,  and  they  bring 
horrible  stories  of  cruel  treatment  to  the  Bureau  officer.  Finding,  in 
every  case  which  I  investigated,  that  these  tales  were  falsifications,  I  in- 
variably refused  to  break  the  bond  of  apprenticeship,  and  instructed  the 
applicants  that  their  only  resource  was  a  trial  for  the  possession  of  the 
orphan  before  the  Judge  of  the  District  Court.  I  did  this  partly  from 
a  sense  of  justice  to  the  master,  partly  because  he  was  always  better  able 
to  care  for  the  apprentice  than  the  relatives,  and  partly  because  I  con- 
sidered it  my  duty  to  aid  in  setting  the  civil  law  on  its  legs  and  prepar- 
ing the  community  to  dispense  with  military  government.  As  an  applica- 
tion for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  costs  money,  I  never  knew  mother, 
grandmother,  aunt,  or  cousin  to  make  it. 

One  might  think  that  apprentices  thus  furiously  sought  for  would 
be  gladly  let  go  by  their  masters;  but  the  Southern  whites  are  themselves 
noticeably  fond  of  children,  and  even  of  negro  children.  I  have  known 
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two  small  farmers  to  carry  on  a  long  war,  involving  fights,  drawing  of 
knives,  suits  for  assault  and  battery,  and  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  for  the 
possession  of  a  jet  black  girl  only  seven  years  of  age,  and  almost  valueless 
except  as  a  plaything.  I  have  known  a  worthy  old  gentleman  of  the 
higher  class  to  worry  away  time  and  money  in  endeavoring  to  recover 
a  pet  little  octoroon  from  her  relatives. 

If  the  negro  younglings  are  well  loved,  they  are  also  well  whipped; 
the  parents  have  no  idea  of  sparing  the  rod  and  spoiling  the  child;  and 
when  they  do  flog,  it  is  in  a  passion  and  with  a  will.  Passing  a  cabin,  I 
heard  a  long-drawn  yell  of  anguish  from  within,  and  then  saw  a  little 
freedman  rush  out,  rubbing  his  rear  violently  with  both  hands,  his  mouth 
wide  open  to  emit  a  scream  of  the  largest  calibre  and  the  longest  range. 
In  the  language  of  a  spectator,  he  looked  "powerful  glad  to  git 
out  o'  do'." 

One  of  the  teachers  of  the  Bureau  school  at  my  station  having  dis- 
missed a  girl  for  bad  behavior,  the  mother  appeared  to  remonstrate. 
"What  you  turn  her  out  for?"  she  demanded.  "Ef  she's  naughty,  why 
don'  you  whip  her?" 

"I  don't  approve  of  whipping  children,"  was  the  reply.  "It  is  a  pun- 
ishment that  I  don't  wish  to  inflict." 

"It's  your  business,"  screamed  the  mother, — "it's  your  business  to 
whip  'em.  That's  what  you's  sont  here  for." 

The  most  hopeful  sign  in  the  negro  is  his  anxiety  to  have  his  chil- 
dren educated.  The  two  or  three  hundred  boys  and  girls  whom  I  used 
to  see  around  the  Bureau  school-house — attired  with  a  decency  which 
had  strained  to  the  utmost  the  slender  parental  purse,  ill  spared  from  the 
hard  labor  necessary  to  support  their  families,  gleeful  and  noisy  over 
their  luncheons  of  cold  roasted  sweet-potato — were  proofs  that  the  race 
has  a  chance  in  the  future.  Many  a  sorely  pinched  woman,  a  widow,  or 
deserted  by  her  husband,  would  not  let  her  boy  go  out  to  service,  "be- 
kase  I  wants  him  to  have  some  schoolin'."  One  of  the  elder  girls,  a 
remarkably  handsome  octoroon  with  Grecian  features  and  chestnut  hair, 
attended  recitations  in  the  morning,  and  worked  at  her  trade  of  dress- 
making in  the  afternoon.  There  were  some  grown  men  who  came  in 
the  evening  to  wrestle,  rather  hopelessly  than  otherwise,  with  the  de- 
pravities of  our  English  spelling.  One  of  them,  a  gray-headed  person 
with  round  spectacles,  bent  on  qualifying  himself  for  the  ministry,  was 
very  amusing  with  his  stereotyped  remark,  when  corrected  of  a  mistake, 
"I  specs  likely  you  may  be  right,  mum." 

It  is  a  mooted  point  whether  colored  children  are  as  quick  at  learn- 
ing as  white  children.  I  should  say  not;  certainly  those  whom  I  saw 
could  not  compare  with  the  Caucasian  youngster  of  ten  or  twelve,  who 
is  "tackling"  French,  German,  and  Latin;  they  were  inferior  to  him,  not 
only  in  knowledge,  but  in  the  facility  of  acquisition.  In  their  favor  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  they  lacked  the  forcing  elements  of  highly 
educated  competition  and  of  a  refined  home  influence.  A  white  lad  gets 
much  bookishness  and  many  advanced  ideas  from  the  daily  converse  of 
his  family.  Moreover,  ancestral  intelligence,  trained  through  generations 
of  study,  must  tell,  even  though  the  rival  thinking  machines  may  be  nat- 
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urally  of  the  same  calibre.  I  am  convinced  that  the  negro  as  he  is,  no 
matter  how  educated,  is  not  the  mental  equal  of  the  European.  .  .  . 
Human  or  not,  there  he  is  in  our  midst,  four  millions  strong;  and  if  he 
is  not  educated  mentally  and  morally,  he  will  make  us  trouble.  .  .  . 

Not  for  generations  will  the  respectable  whites  of  the  South,  any 
more  than  those  of  the  North,  accept  the  negroes  as  their  social  equals. 
That  pride  of  race  which  has  marked  all  distinguished  peoples, — which 
caused  the  Greeks  to  style  even  the  wealthy  Persians  and  Egyptians 
barbarians, — which  made  the  Romans  refuse  for  ages  the  boon  of  citizen- 
ship to  other  Italians, — which  led  the  Semitic  Jew  to  scorn  the  Hamitic 
Canaanite,  and  leads  the  Aryan  to  scorn  the  Jew, — that  sentiment  which 
more  than  anything  else  has  created  nationality  and  patriotism, — has 
among  us  retreated  to  the  family,  but  it  guards  this  last  stronghold  with 
jealous  care.  Whether  the  applicant  for  admission  be  the  Chinaman  of 
California  or  the  African  of  Carolina,  he  will  for  long  be  repulsed.  The 
acceptance  of  the  negro  as  the  social  equal  of  the  white  in  our  country 
dates  so  far  into  the  future,  that,  practically  speaking,  we  may  consider 
it  as  never  to  be,  and  so  cease  concerning  ourselves  about  it.  Barring  the 
dregs  of  our  population,  as,  for  instance,  the  poor  white  trash  of  the 
South,  the  question  interests  no  one  now  alive.  .  .  . 

With  a  Bureau  officer  who  was  stationed  in  the  lowlands  of  South 
Carolina,  I  compared  impressions  as  to  the  political  qualifications  and 
future  of  the  negro.  "In  my  district,"  he  said,  "the  election  [of  1867] 
was  a  farce.  Very  few  of  the  freedmen  had  any  idea  of  what  they  were 
doing,  or  even  of  how  they  ought  to  do  it.  They  would  vote  into  the 
post-office,  or  any  hole  they  could  find.  Some  of  them  carried  home 
their  ballots,  greatly  smitten  with  the  red  lettering  and  the  head  of  Lin- 
coln, or  supposing  that  they  could  use  them  as  warrants  for  land.  Others 
would  give  them  to  the  first  white  man  who  offered  to  take  care  of 
them.  One  old  fellow  said  to  me,  'Lord,  mars'r!  do  for  Lord's  sake  tell 
me  what  dis  yere's  all  about.'  I  explained  to  him  that  the  election  was 
to  put  the  State  back  into  the  Union,  and  make  it  stay  there  in  peace. 
'Lord  bless  you,  mars'r!  I'se  might  glad  to  un'erstan'  it,'  he  answered. 
Tse  the  only  nigger  in  this  yere  districk  now  that  knows  what  he's 
up  ter.'  " 

In  my  own  district  things  were  better.  A  region  of  small  farmers 
mainly,  the  negroes  had  lived  nearer  to  the  whites  than  on  the  great 
plantations  of  the  low  country,  and  were  proportionately  intelligent.  The 
election  in  Greenville  was  at  least  the  soberest  and  most  orderly  that 
had  ever  been  known  there.  Obedient  to  the  instructions  of  their  judi- 
cious managers,  the  freedmen  voted  quietly,  and  went  immediately  home, 
without  the  reproach  of  a  fight  or  a  drunkard,  and  without  even  a 
hurrah  of  triumph.  Their  little  band  of  music  turned  out  in  the  evening 
to  serenade  a  favorite  candidate,  but  a  word  from  him  sent  them  home 
with  silent  trumpets,  and  the  night  was  remarkable  for  tranquillity.  Even 
the  youngsters  who  sometimes  rowdied  in  the  streets  seemed  to  be 
sensible  of  the  propriety  of  unusual  peace,  and  went  to  bed  early.  Judg- 
ing from  what  I  saw  that  day,  I  should  have  halcyon  hopes  for  the 
political  future  of  the  negro. 
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My  impression  is,  although  I  can  not  make  decisive  averment  in  the 
matter,  that  a  majority  of  the  Greenville  freedmen  had  a  sufficiently  in- 
telligent sense  of  the  purport  of  the  election.  The  stupidest  of  them 
understood  that  he  was  acting  "agin  de  rebs,"  and  "for  de  freedom." 
None  of  them  voted  into  the  post-office  or  into  hollow  trees.  .  .  . 

At  least  one  of  the  political  privileges  of  the  negroes  is  already  a 
heavy  burden  to  them.  Every  day  or  two  some  ragged  fellow  stepped 
into  my  office  with  the  inquiry,  "I  wants  to  know  ef  I've  got  to  pay  my 
taxes." 

"Certainly,"  I  was  bound  to  reply,  for  the  general  commanding  had 
declared  that  the  civil  laws  were  in  force,  and  moreover  I  knew  that 
the  State  was  tottering  for  lack  of  money. 

"But  the  sheriff,  he's  put  it  up  to  eight  dollars  now,  an'  when  he 
first  named  it  to  me  he  said  it  was  three,  an'  when  I  went  to  see  him 
about  it  afterward  he  said  it  was  five.  'Pears  like  I  can't  git  at  the  rights 
of  the  thing  nohow,  an'  they's  jes  try  in'  to  leave  me  without  anything 
to  go  upon." 

"My  dear  fellow,  you  should  have  paid  up  when  you  were  first 
warned.  The  additions  since  then  are  charges  for  collection.  The  longer 
you  put  it  off,  the  more  it  will  cost  you.  You  had  better  settle  with  the 
sheriff  without  any  further  delay,  or  you  may  be  sold  out." 

"Wal,  'pears  like  it's  mighty  hard  on  us,  an'  we  jes  a  startin'.  I  was 
turned  off  year  befo'  las'  without  a  grain  o'corn,  an'  no  Ian'.  Boss,  is 
they  comin'  on  us  every  year  for  these  yere  taxes?" 

"I  suppose  so.  How  else  are  the  laws  to  be  kept  up,  and  the  poor 
old  negroes  to  be  supported?" 

Exit  freedman  in  a  state  of  profound  discouragement,  looking  as  if 
he  wished  there  were  no  laws  and  no  poor  old  negroes. 

The  taxes  were  indeed  heavy  on  labor,  especially  as  compared  with 
wages.  Eight  dollars  a  month,  with  rations  and  lodging,  was  all  that  the 
best  field  hand  could  earn  in  Greenville  District;  and  those  freedmen 
who  took  land  on  shares  generally  managed,  by  dint  of  unintelligent 
cultivation  and  of  laziness,  to  obtain  even  less.  I  knew  of  able-bodied 
women  who  were  working  for  nothing  but  their  shelter,  food,  and  two 
suits  of  cheap  cotton  clothing  per  annum. 

As  a  result  of  this  wretched  remuneration  there  was  an  exodus.  Dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1866  probably  a  thousand  f reed-people  left  my  two  dis- 
tricts of  Pickens  and  Greenville  to  settle  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
and  Tennessee.  Only  a  few  had  the  enterprise  or  capital  to  go  bv  them- 
selves; the  great  majoritv  were  carried  off  by  planters  and  emigration 
agents.  Those  who  went  to  Florida  contracted  for  twelve  dollars  a 
month,  a  cabin,  a  garden  patch,  fuel,  and  weekly  rations  consisting  of 
one  peck  of  meal,  two  pounds  of  bacon,  and  one  pint  of  molasses;  but 
on  reaching  their  destination,  and  seeing  the  richness  of  the  land,  they 
sometimes  flew  from  their  bargains  and  secured  a  new  one,  giving  them 
one  third  of  the  crop  in  place  of  wages,  and  increasing  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  rations.  The  emigrants  to  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  went 
on  the  basis  of  fifteen  dollars  a  month,  lodgings,  patch,  fuel,  and  food; 
and  then  kept  their  contracts  if  they  pleased,  or  violated  them  under  the 
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temptation  of  thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  dollars  a  month.  The  negroes 
having  never  been  taught  the  value  of  honesty  by  experience,  nor  much 
of  its  beauty  by  precept,  are  frequently  slippery.  The  planters,  press- 
ingly  in  need  of  labor,  were  generally  obliged  to  accede  to  their  demands. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  emigration  agents  were  accused  of  some 
sharp  practice,  and  particularly  of  leaving  their  emigrants  at  points 
whither  they  had  not  agreed  to  go.  A  freedman  who  had  contracted  to 
work  at  Memphis  might  be  landed  at  Franklin  in  Louisiana  without 
knowing  the  difference.  In  short,  the  matter  went  on  more  or  less 
smoothly,  with  some  good  results  and  some  evil.  Labor  was  transferred 
in  considerable  masses  from  where  it  was  not  wanted  to  where  it  was. 
The  beneficent  effects  of  the  migration  were  of  course  much  dimin- 
ished by  the  accidental  circumstances  of  overflows  in  Louisiana,  and  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop  everywhere.  Moreover,  these  negroes 
of  the  mountains  suffered  nearly  as  much  from  lowland  fevers  as  if  they 
were  white  men  from  our  Northern  frontiers. 

Will  the  freedmen  acquire  property  and  assume  position  among  the 
managers  of  our  national  industry?  Already  a  division  is  taking  place 
among  them:  there  are  some  who  have  clearly  benefited  by  emancipa- 
tion, and  others  who  have  not;  the  former  are  becoming  what  the  South- 
erners term  "decent  niggers,"  and  the  latter  are  turning  into  poor  black 
trash.  The  low-down  negro  will  of  course  follow  the  low-down  white 
into  sure  and  deserved  oblivion.  His  more  virtuous  and  vital  brother  will 
struggle  longer  with  the  law  of  natural  selection;  and  he  may  eventually 
hold  a  portion  of  this  continent  against  the  vigorous  and  terrible  Cauca- 
sian race;  that  portion  being  probably  those  lowlands  where  the  white 
cannot  or  will  not  labor.  Meantime  the  negro's  acquisition  of  property, 
and  of  those  qualities  which  command  the  industry  of  others,  will  be 
slow.  What  better  could  be  expected  of  a  serf  so  lately  manumitted? 

When  I  first  took  post  in  Greenville,  I  used  to  tell  the  citizens  that 
soon  their  finest  houses  would  be  in  possession  of  blacks;  but  long  before 
I  left  there  I  had  changed  my  opinion.  Although  land  in  profusion  was 
knocked  down  for  a  song  on  every  monthly  sale  day,  not  more  than 
three  freedmen  had  purchased  any,  and  they  not  more  than  an  acre 
apiece.  What  little  money  they  earned  they  seemed  to  be  incapable  of 
applying  to  solid  and  lasting  purpose;  they  spent  it  for  new  clothes  and 
other  luxuries,  or  in  supporting  each  other's  idleness;  they  remained 
penniless,  where  an  Irishman  or  German  would  thrive.  Encumbered  with 
debt  as  are  many  of  the  whites  of  Greenville,  deficient  as  they  may  be 
in  business  faculty  and  industry,  they  need  not  fear  that  black  faces  will 
smile  out  of  their  parlor  windows.  The  barbarian  and  serf  does  not  so 
easily  rise  to  be  the  employer  and  landlord  of  his  late  master. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  African  in  our  country  as  a  race?  Will 
he  commingle  with  the  Caucasian,  and  so  disappear?  It  is  true  that  there 
are  a  few  marriages,  and  a  few  cases  of  illegal  cohabitation,  between 
negro  men  and  the  lowest  class  of  white  women.  For  example,  a  full- 
blooded  black  walked  twenty  miles  to  ask  me  if  he  could  have  a  white 
wife,  assuring  me  that  there  was  a  girl  down  in  his  "settlement"  who  was 
"a  teasin'  every  day  about  it." 
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He  had  opened  his  business  with  hesitation,  and  he  talked  of  it  in  a 
tremulous  undertone,  glancing  around  for  fear  of  listeners.  I  might  have 
told  him  that,  as  it  was  not  leap  year,  the  woman  had  no  right  to  pro- 
pose to  him;  but  I  treated  the  matter  seriously.  Bearing  in  mind  that  she 
must  be  a  disreputable  creature,  who  would  make  him  a  wretched  help- 
meet, I  first  informed  him  that  the  marriage  would  be  legal,  and  that 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  would  be  bound  to  protect  him  in  it, 
and  then  advised  him  against  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  expose  him 
to  a  series  of  underhanded  persecutions  which  could  not  easily  be  pre- 
vented. He  went  away  evidently  but  half  convinced,  and  I  presume  that 
his  Delilah  had  her  will  with  him,  although  I  heard  no  more  of  this  odd 
love  affair.  .  .  . 

Miscegenation  between  white  men  and  negresses  has  diminished  un- 
der the  new  order  of  things.  Emancipation  has  broken  up  the  close  fam- 
ily contact  in  which  slavery  held  the  two  races,  and,  moreover,  young 
gentlemen  do  not  want  mulatto  children  sworn  to  them  at  a  cost  of 
three  hundred  dollars  apiece.  In  short,  the  new  relations  of  the  two 
stocks  tend  to  separation  rather  than  to  fusion.  Consequently  there  will 
be  no  amalgamation,  no  merging  and  disappearance  of  the  black  in  the 
white,  except  at  a  period  so  distant  that  it  is  not  worth  while  now  to 
speculate  upon  it.  So  far  as  we  and  our  children  and  grandchildren  are 
concerned,  the  negro  will  remain  a  negro,  and  must  be  prophesied  about 
as  a  negro. 

But  will  he  remain  a  negro,  and  not  rather  become  a  ghost?  .  .  . 
There  is  a  growing  disinclination  to  marriage  among  the  young  freed- 
men,  because  the  girls  are  learning  to  shirk  out-of-door  work,  to  de- 
mand nice  dresses  and  furniture,  and,  in  short,  to  be  fine  ladies.  The 
youths  have,  of  course,  no  objection  to  the  adornment  itself;  indeed, 
they  are,  like  white  beaux,  disposed  to  follow  the  game  which  wears  the 
finest  feathers;  but  they  are  getting  clever  enough  to  know  that  such 
game  is  expensive,  and  to  content  themselves  with  looking  at  it.  Where 
the  prettiest  colored  girls  in  Greenville  were  to  find  husbands  was  more 
than  I  could  imagine. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  the  blacks  will  not  increase  as  rapidly 
as  before  the  emancipation.  The  young  men  have  more  amusements  and 
a  more  varied  life  than  formerly.  Instead  of  being  shut  up  on  the  planta- 
tion, they  can  spend  the  nights  in  frolicking  about  the  streets  or  at 
drinking-places;  instead  of  the  monotony  of  a  single  neighborhood,  they 
can  wander  from  village  to  village  and  from  South  Carolina  to  Texas. 
The  master  is  no  longer  there  to  urge  matrimony,  and  perhaps  other 
methods  of  increasing  population.  Negroes,  as  well  as  whites,  can  now 
be  forced  by  law  to  support  their  illegitimate  offspring,  and  are  conse- 
quently more  cautious  than  formerly  how  they  have  such  offspring. 

In  short,  the  higher  civilization  of  the  Caucasian  is  gripping  the  race 
in  many  ways,  and  bringing  it  to  sharp  trial  before  its  time.  This  new, 
varied,  costly  life  of  freedom,  this  struggle  to  be  at  once  like  a  race 
which  has  passed  through  a  two  thousand  years'  growth  in  civilization, 
will  unquestionably  diminish  the  productiveness  of  the  negro,  and  will 
terribly  test  his  vitality. 
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It  is  doubtless  well  for  his  chances  of  existence  that  his  color  keeps 
him  a  plebeian,  so  that,  like  the  European  peasant  held  down  by  caste, 
he  is  less  tempted  to  destroy  himself  in  the  struggle  to  become  a 
patrician. 

What  judgment  shall  we  pass  upon  abrupt  emancipation,  con- 
sidered merely  with  reference  to  the  negro?  It  was  a  mighty  experi- 
ment, fraught  with  as  much  menace  as  hope. 

To  the  white  race  alone  it  is  a  certain  and  precious  boon. 

C. 
FREEDMEN  REACTIONS 

Cln  1867  Congress  gav£_freedmen  the  opportunity  to  help  reconstruct 
the  South.JLJnder  the  provisions  of  a  Reconstruction  Act  which  divided 
the  southern  states  into  five  military  districts,  army  officers  Supervised 
the  registration  of  more  Negroes  than  white  voters  and  the  adoption  of 
new  state  constitutions  guaranteeing  civil  rights  to  Negroes,  universal 
manhood  suffrage,  and  the  disfranchisement  of  former  Confederate  lead- 
ers Jly  1870  every  southern  state  except  Tennessee  was  controlled  by 
Negroes,  "Carpetbaggers"  (Northerners  who  had  come  south  to  lead 
the  freedmen),  and  "Scalawags"  (southern  whites  who  had  joined  the 
Republican  party). 

None  of  these  new  state  governments  lasted  more  than  nine  years. 
Weakened  by  party  dissension,  corruption,  inconsistent  federal  support, 
and  a  national  depression,  they  were  overthrown  by  white  Democrats. 
One  of  the  most  successful  methods  used  to  oust  Republican  regimes  was 
suggested  in  1867  by  General  Wade  Hampton  of  South  Carolina: 
".  .  .  it  seems  to  me  that  but  one  hope  is  left  to  us  and  that  is  to  direct 
the  Negro  vote.  Now  how  shall  we  do  this?  Simply  by  making  the 
Negro  a  Southern  man,  and  if  you  will,  a  Democrat,  anything  but  a 
Radical."  When  white  Southerners  failed  to  persuade  the  Negro  to  vote 
Democratic,  they  usually  prevented  him  from  voting.  Aided  by  secret 
societies  such  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  southern  white  men  regained  control 
of  Tennessee  in  1869;  of  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  in  1870; 
of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  in  1874;  of  Mississippi  in  1875;  and  of 
lorida,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana  in  1877. 

After  more  than  a  decade  of  controversy  and  experimentation,  it 
was  clear  that  the  national  government  had  failed  to  maintain  civil  and 
political  equality  in  the  South.  It  also  was  clear  that  the  rest  of  the 
country  had  acquiesced  in  the  South's  insistence  upon  "home  rule"  and 
white  supremacy. 

^Raconteurs  of  Reconstructionijften  neglect  the  freedmen,  dismiss- 
ing them  as  thoughtless  buffoons  or  villians.  Actually,  the  freedmen  were 
the  central  figures  in  a  drama  that  is  cogent  only  when  they  are  allowed 
to  ^ay-thetF  hnes  and-play  their  roles.  Few  Negroes  recorded-ttieir  parts 
in  the  Reconstruction-story,-bu^the  accounts  that  follow  give  some  indi- 
cation of  what  they  said  and  drch 
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1.  Tom  Lee.  On  November  5,  1867,  Tom  Lee,  a  delegate  to  the 
Alabama  Constitutional  Convention,  made  the  following  statement.  (Re- 
printed by  permission  of  the  publishers,  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company 
from  Fleming  [Walter  L.],  Documentary  History  of  Reconstruction,  2 
vols.  [Cleveland,  1906],  I,  453.) 

What  does  Lee  want  for  his  race? 

Why  does  Lee  favor  the  immediate  adoption  of  his  proposals?] 

I  advocate  the  adoption  of  the  minority  report,  because  this  report 
grants  equal  civil  and  political  rights  to  all  men,  of  every  race  and  every 
color.  This  is  all  that  I,  as  a  colored  man,  can  ask  for  my  race.  ...  I 
have  no  desire  to  take  away  any  rights  of  the  white  man;  all  I  want  is 
equal  rights  in  the  court-house  and  equal  rights  when  I  go  to  vote. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  when  charity  and  moderation  should  char- 
acterize the  actions  of  all.  Besides,  the  minority  report  is  confined  strictly 
to  the  reconstruction  measures  of  Congress,  which  measures  define  the 
powers  and  limits  the  action  of  this  convention.  To  go  beyond  these 
would  be  to  endanger  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  formed  by  this 
convention,  both  by  the  people  and  by  Congress,  and  I  believe  that,  if 
the  colored  race  do  not  get  their  rights  secured  without  delay,  .  .  .  they 
will  never  get  them. 

[2.  Lee  Guidon.  The  following  reminiscence  was  transcribed  in  the 
1930's  when  Lee  Guidon,  a  former  slave,  was  eighty-nine  years  old.  (Re- 
printed from  B.  A.  Botkin,  ed.,  Lay  My  Burden  Down:  A  Folk  History 
of  Slavery  [Chicago,  1945],  pp.  66,  68-69,  by  permission  of  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press.  Copyright  1945  by  The  University  of  Chicago.) 

How  does  Guidon  describe  Reconstruction? 

Why  did  Guidon  vote  Republican?] 

After  freedom  a  heap  of  people  say  they  was  going  to  name  their- 
selves  over.  They  named  theirselves  big  names,  then  went  roaming  round 
like  wild,  hunting  cities.  They  changed  up  so  it  was  hard  to  tell  who 
or  where  anybody  was.  Heap  of  'em  died,  and  you  didn't  know  when 
you  hear  about  it  if  he  was  your  folks  hardly.  Some  of  the  names  was 
Abraham,  and  some  called  theirselves  Lincum.  Any  big  name  'cepting 
their  master's  name.  It  was  the  fashion.  I  heard  'em  talking  'bout  it  one 
evening,  and  my  pa  say,  "Fine  folks  raise  us  and  we  gonna  hold  to  our 
own  names."  That  settled  it  with  all  of  us.  .  .  . 

For  them  what  stayed  on  like  they  were,  Reconstruction  times  'bout 
like  times  before  that  'cepting  the  Yankee  stole  out  and  tore  up  a  scandal- 
ous heapr-They  tell  the  black  folks  to  do  something,  and  then  come  white 
folks  you  live  with  and  say  Ku  Kluck  whup  you.  They  say  leave,  and 
white  folks  say  better  not  listen  to  them  old  Yankees.  They'll  get  .you 
too  far  off  to  come  back,  and  you  freeze.  They  done  give  you  all  the 
use  they  got  for  your  How  they  do?  All  sorts  of  ways.  Some  stayed  at 
their  cabins  glad  to  have  one  to  live  in  and  farmed  on.— Some  running 
around  begging,  some  hunting  work  for  money,  and  nobody  had  no 
money  'cepting  the  Yankees,  and  they  had  no  homes  or  land  and  mighty 
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little  work  for  you  to  do.  No  work  to  live  on.  Some  going  every  day 
to  the  city.  That  winter  I  heard  'bout  them  starving  and  freezing  by  the 
wagon  loads.  *= 

I  never  heard  nothing  'bout  voting  till  freedom.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
voted  till  I  come  to  Mississippi.  I  votes  Republican.  That's  the  party  of 
my  color,  and  I  stick  to  them  long  as  they  do  right.  I  don't  dabble  in 
white  folks'  business,  and  that  white  folks'  voting  is  their  business.  If  I 
vote,  I  go  do  it  and  go  on  home. 

[3.  Francis  L.  Cardozo.  Friends  as  well  as  enemies  considered 
Francis  L.  Cardozo  one  of  South  Carolina's  most  accomplished  citizens, 
regardless  of  color.  Educated  in  Scotland  and  England,  he  served  as 
Secretary  of  State  of  South  Carolina  from  1868  to  1872  and  as  State 
Treasurer  from  1872  to  1876.  In  1868  Cardozo  made  the  following  state- 
ment while  a  delegate  to  the  South  Carolina  Constitutional  Convention. 
(Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Com- 
pany from  Fleming  [Walter  L.],  Documentary  History  of  Reconstruc- 
tion, I,  450-51.) 

How  does  Cardozo  account  for  the  North's  prosperity? 

What  does  Cardozo  consider  the  freedmen's  greatest  need?] 

One  of  the  greatest  of  slavery  bulwarks  was  the  infernal  plantation 
system,  one  man  owning  his  thousand,  another  his  twenty,  another  fifty 
thousand  acres  of  land.  This  is  the  only  way  by  which  we  will  break 
up  that  system,  and  I  maintain  that  our  freedom  will  be  of  no  effect  if 
we  allow  it  to  continue.  What  is  the  main  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
North?  It  is  because  every  man  has  his  own  farm  and  is  free  and  in- 
dependent. Let  the  lands  of  the  South  be  similarly  divided.  I  would  not 
say  for  one  moment  they  should  be  confiscated,  but  if  sold  to  maintain 
the  war,  now  that  slavery  is  destroyed,  let  the  plantation  system  go  with 
it.  We  will  never  have  true  freedom  until  we  abolish  the  system  of 
agriculture  which  existed  in  the  Southern  States  [before  the  war].  It  is 
useless  to  have  any  schools  while  we  maintain  the  stronghold  of  slavery 
as  the  agricultural  system  of  the  country. 

[4.  B.  F.  Joubert.  In  1872  a  Louisiana  quadroon,  B.  F.  Joubert, 
made  the  following  statement  to  a  congressional  committee.  (Reprinted 
by  permission  of  the  publishers,  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company  from 
Fleming  [Walter  L.],  Documentary  History  of  Reconstruction,  II,  46- 
47.) 

What  does  Joubert  say  is  occurring  in  his  state? 

Against  whom  is  Joubert  most  resentful?  Why?] 

The  ignorant  class  of  the  colored  people  are  very  ambitious.  They 
think  they  can  hold  almost  any  position;  and  I  think  it  is  a  class  of  white 
men  who  are  here  who  have  pushed  them  for  that.  .  .  .  They  are  worse 
than  anything.  They  came  here  to  make  money,  and  fill  their  pockets, 
and  go  away.  .  .  .  They  just  want  to  use  the  negro  for  their  own 
benefit.  ...  I  think  the  governor  [Henry  C.  Warmoth]  has  very  bad 
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advisers — that  ambitious  men  are  using  him  for  their  own  purpose.  They 
have  already  made  fortunes;  they  are  all  rich.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  denounce  the  republican  party.  There  is  no  truer  repub- 
lican, or  more  radical  republican  than  me.  ...  I  denounce  these  north- 
ern men  who  come  here  to  hold  office  only,  and  when  they  lose  their 
office  they  go  away.  ...  I  think  any  man,  wherever  he  is  born — even 
if  he  is  a  foreigner — has  no  right  to  come  here  and  make  money  out  of 
an  office  and  then  go  away.  ...  I  did  not  denounce  .  .  .  northern  men. 
They  are  our  friends.  I  denounce  those  who  come  here  to  suck  our 
blood.  .  .  .  There  are  some  of  them  who  have  come  here,  made  money 
— are  rich,  but  they  do  not  own  an  inch  of  land  in  the  State.  .  .  .  We 
would  like  to  have  northern  people  come  here,  and  if  they  come  here 
and  behave  themselves  honestly  they  are  well  regarded  by  every  man, 
and  the  colored  people  very  much.  ...  I  do  not  go  to  a  poor  colored 
man,  pat  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  use  him  to  make  money  out  of 
him.  .  .  . 

What  we  call  a  carpet-bagger  is  a  man  who  comes  here,  as  I  said, 
to  occupy  public  position,  and  make  the  best  of  it,  and  then  leave  the 
State  where  he  has  made  his  money.  .  .  .  That  is  the  reason  they  call 
them  carpet-baggers;  they  do  not  bring  their  families  here.  .  .  .  The 
Southern  people  have  been  deceived  a  great  deal  and  taken  in  by 
strangers.  .  .  .  The  northern  people  who  come  here  prejudice  the  blacks 
even  against  me  and  my  class  of  people.  They  call  me  an  aristocrat,  and 
put  into  the  heads  of  the  black  people  that  I  am  an  aristocrat.  They  will 
associate  with  the  negro,  because  they  want  to  use  him  and  get  his  vote; 
but  as  soon  as  they  get  his  vote  they  don't  care  about  him.  They  want 
to  make  money  out  of  him  and  get  a  position. 

[5.  Adam  Kirk.  A  native  Alabamian,  Adam  Kirk,  made^  the  fol- 
lowing statement  to  a  congressional  committee  in  1874.  (Reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  publishers,  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company  from  Flem- 
ing [Walter  L.],  Documentary  History  of  Reconstruction,  II,  87.) 

What  is  Kirk's  attitude  toward  southern  planters?  Why?] 

A  white  man  raised  me.  I  was  raised  in  the  house  of  old  man  Billy 
Kirk.  He  raised  me  as  a  body  servant.  The  class  that  he  belongs  to  seems 
nearer  to  me  than  the  northern  white  man,  and  actually,  since  the  war, 
everything  I  have  got  is  by  their  aid  and  their  assistance.  They  have 
helped  me  raise  up  my  family  and  have  stood  by  me,  and  whenever  I 
want  a  doctor,  no  matter  what  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  he  is  called  in 
whether  I  have  got  a  cent  or  not.  And  when  I  want  any  assistance  I  can 
get  it  from  them.  I  think  they  have  got  better  principles  and  better 
character  than  the  republicans. 

[6.  Toby  Jones.  When  he  was  eighty-seven  years  old,  Toby  Jones, 
who  was  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1850,  recalled  the  following.  (Re- 
printed from  Botkin,  ed.,  Lay  My  Burden  Down:  A  Folk  History  of 
Slavery,  pp.  246-47,  by  permission  of  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
Copyright  1945  by  The  University  of  Chicago.) 
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How  did  Jones  gain  his  freedom? 

Do  his  experiences  during  Reconstruction  suggest  that  Jones  had 
initiative?] 

I  worked  for  Massa  'bout  four  years  after  freedom,  'cause  he  forced 
me  to,  said  he  couldn't  'ford  to  let  me  go.  His  place  was  near  ruint,  the 
fences  burnt,  and  the  house  would  have  been,  but  it  was  rock.  .  .  . 
When  the  war  was  over,  Massa  come  home  and  says,  "You  son  of  a  gun, 
you's  supposed  to  be  free,  but  you  ain't,  'cause  I  ain't  gwine  give  you 
freedom."  So  I  goes  on  working  for  him  till  I  gits  the  chance  to  steal  a 
hoss  from  him.  The  woman  I  wanted  to  marry,  Govie,  she  'cides  to 
come  to  Texas  with  me.  Me  and  Govie,  we  rides  that  hoss  'most  a 
hundred  miles,  then  we  turned  him  a-loose  and  give  him  a  scare  back 
to  his  house,  and  come  on  foot  the  rest  the  way  to  Texas. 

All  we  had  to  eat  was  what  we  could  beg,  and  sometimes  we  went 
three  days  without  a  bite  to  eat.  Sometimes  we'd  pick  a  few  berries. 
When  we  got  cold  we'd  crawl  in  a  bushpile  and  hug  up  close  together 
to  keep  warm.  Once  in  awhile  we'd  come  to  a  farmhouse,  and  the  man 
let  us  sleep  on  cottonseed  in  his  barn,  but  they  was  far  and  few  between, 
'cause  they  wasn't  many  houses  in  the  country  them  days  like  now. 

When  we  gits  to  Texas,  we  gits  married,  but  all  they  was  to  our 
wedding  am  we  just  'grees  to  live  together  as  man  and  wife.  I  settled  on 
some  land,  and  we  cut  some  trees  and  split  them  open  and  stood  them 
on  end  with  the  tops  together  for  our  house.  Then  we  deadened  some 
trees,  and  the  land  was  ready  to  farm.  There  was  some  wild  cattle  and 
hogs,  and  that's  the  way  we  got  our  start,  caught  some  of  them  and 
tamed  them. 

I  don't  know  as  I  'spected  nothing  from  freedom,  but  they  turned 
us  out  like  a  bunch  of  stray  dogs,  no  homes,  no  clothing,  no  nothing, 
not  'nough  food  to  last  us  one  meal.  After  we  settles  on  that  place, 
I  never  seed  man  or  woman,  'cept  Govie,  for  six  years,  'cause  it  was  a 
long  ways  to  anywhere.  All  we  had  to  farm  with  was  sharp  sticks.  We'd 
stick  holes  and  plant  corn,  and  when  it  come  up  we'd  punch  up  the 
dirt  round  it.  We  didn't  plant  cotton,  'cause  we  couldn't  eat  that.  I  made 
bows  and  arrows  to  kill  wild  game  with,  and  we  never  went  to  a  store 
for  nothing.  We  made  our  clothes  out  of  animal  skins. 

[7.  John  McCoy.  Born  in  Texas  in  1838,  John  McCoy  was  ninety- 
nine  years  old  when  he  recounted  the  following.  (Reprinted  from  Bot- 
kin,  ed.,  Lay  My  Burden  Down:  A  Folk  History  of  Slavery,  p.  238,  by 
permission  of  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.  Copyright  1945  by  The 
University  of  Chicago.) 

How  did  McCoy  react  to  emancipation?  Why?] 

Freedom  wasn't  no  different  I_ knows  j)f.  I  wqrjc^  for__Marse  John 
just  the  same  for  a  lon"g~tirne*.  He  say  one  morning,  "John,  you  can  go 
ourZan^the  field  iffen  you  wants  to  or  you  can ^get^outjffen  you  wants 
to,  'cause  the  government  say  you  is  free.  If  you  wants  to  work  I'll  feed 
yxui^ar^djriy^^ou^lotjie^  jmtCM^Xjpagjpau.  no^money*  I  ain't  got  none." 
Humph,  I  didn't  know  nothing  what  money  was,  nohow,  but  I  knows 
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I'll  git  plenty  victuals  to  eat,  so  I  stays  till  Old  Marse  die  and  Old  Miss 
git  shut  of  the  place.  Then  I  gits  me  a  job  farming,  and  when  I  gits  too 
old  for  that  I  does  this  and  that  for  white  folks,  like  fixing  yards. 

I's  black  and  just  a  poor  old  nigger,  but  I  reverence  my  white  folks 
'cause  they  reared  me  up  in  the  right  way.  If  colored  folks  pay  'tendon 
and  listen  to  what  the  white  folks  tell  them,  the  world  be  a  heap  better 
off.  Us  old  niggers  knows  that's  the  truth,  too,  'cause  we  larns  respect 
and  manners  from  our  white  folks,  and  on  the  great  day  of  judgment 
my  white  folks  is  gwine  to  meet  me  and  shake  hands  with  me  and  be 
glad  to  see  me.  Yes,  sir,  that's  the  truth! 

[8.  William  Ward.  The  following  memoir  of  William  Ward  of 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  was  transcribed  when  he  was  over  a  hundred  years  old. 
(Reprinted  from  Botkin,  ed.,  Lay  My  Burden  Down:  A  Folk  History  of 
Slavery,  pp.  248-49,  by  permission  of  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
Copyright  1945  by  The  University  of  Chicago.) 

How  was  Ward's  freedom  impinged  upon  after  emancipation?] 

After  the  war  was  over,  Old  Man  Gordon  took  me  and  some  of 
the  others  out  to  Mississippi.  I  stayed  in  peonage  out  there  for  'bout 
forty  years.  I  was  located  at  just  'bout  forty  miles  south  of  Greenwood, 
and  I  worked  on  the  plantations  of  Old  Man  Sara  Jones  and  Old  Man 
Gordon. 

I  couldn't  git  away  'cause  they  watched  us  with  guns  all  the  time. 
When  the  levee  busted,  that  kinda  freed  me.  Man,  they  was  devils;  they 
wouldn't  'low  you  to  go  nowhere — not  even  to  church.  You  done  good 
to  git  something  to  eat.  They  wouldn't  give  you  no  clothes,  and  if  you 
got  wet  you  just  had  to  lay  down  in  what  you  got  wet  in. 

And,  man,  they  would  whup  you  in  spite  of  the  devil.  You  had  to 
ask  to  git  water — if  you  didn't  they  would  stretch  you  'cross  a  barrel  and 
wear  you  out.  If  you  didn't  work  in  a  hurry,  they  would  whup  you  with 
a  strap  that  had  five-six  holes  in  it.  I  ain't  talking  'bout  what  I  heard — 
I'm  talking  'bout  what  I  done  seed. 

One  time  they  sent  me  on  Old  Man  Mack  Williams'  farm  here  in 
Jasper  County,  Georgia.  That  man  would  kill  you  sure.  If  that  little 
branch  on  his  plantation  could  talk  it  would  tell  many  a  tale  'bout  folks 
being  knocked  in  the  head.  I  done  seen  Mack  Williams  kill  folks,  and  I 
done  seen  him  have  folks  killed.  One  day  he  told  me  that  if  my  wife 
had  been  goodlooking,  I  never  would  sleep  with  her  again  'cause  he'd 
kill  me  and  take  her  and  raise  childrens  offen  her.  They  used  to  take 
women  away  from  their  husbands,  and  put  [them]  with  some  other  man 
to  breed  just  like  they  would  do  cattle.  They  always  kept  a  man  penned 
up,  and  they  used  him  like  a  stud  hoss. 

When  you  didn't  do  right,  Old  Mack  Williams  would  shoot  you 
or  tie  a  chain  round  your  neck  and  throw  you  in  the  river.  He'd  git 
them  other  niggers  to  carry  them  to  the  river,  and  if  they  didn't,  he'd 
shoot  'em  down.  Any  time  they  didn't  do  what  he  said,  he  would  shoot 
'em  down.  He'd  tell  'em  to  "Catch  that  nigger,"  and  they  would  do  it. 
Then  he  would  tell  'em  to  put  the  chain  round  their  neck  and  throw 
'em  in  the  river.  I  ain't  heard  this — I  done  seen  it. 
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FOR  FURTHER  READING 

The  best  brief  history  of  the  Negro  is  John  Hope  Franklin's  From  Slav- 
ery to  Freedom  (New  York:  Knopf,  1956).  Emancipation  is  the  major 
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History  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  (Philadelphia:  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania 
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adjusted  to  post-war  conditions  is  Henderson  H.  Donald's  The  Negro 
Freedman  (New  York:  Schuman,  1952).  Vernon  L.  Wharton  has 
analyzed  the  successes  and  failures  of  The  Negro  in  Mississippi,  1865- 
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is  described  in  Otis  A.  Singletary's  Negro  Militia  and  Reconstruction 
(Austin:  Univ.  of  Texas  Press,  1957). 

Much  of  the  literature  on  presidential  and  congressional  Reconstruc- 
tion is  controversial.  Scholars  who  generally  are  opposed  to  the  motives 
and  actions  of  Congress  include:  J.  G.  Randall  and  Richard  N.  Current, 
co-authors  of  the  distinguished  Lincoln,  the  President,  4  vols.  (New 
York:  Dodd,  1945-55);  T.  Harry  Williams,  who  stresses  the  differences 
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construction (Tuscaloosa,  Ala.:  Confederate  Publishing  Co.,  1960) 
was  adopted  for  pragmatic  reasons;  and  Howard  K.  Beale,  who  insists 
that  during  The  Critical  Year  (New  York:  Harcourt,  1930)  of  1866 
Radical  Republicans  subverted  Johnson's  Reconstruction  program.  These 
authors  have  been  challenged  by  David  Donald,  Lincoln  Reconsidered 
(New  York:  Knopf,  1956),  who  argues  that  Radical  Republicans  were 
not  a  consistent  and  cohesive  group;  and  by  Eric  L.  McKitrick,  Andrevo 
]ohnson  and  Reconstruction  (Chicago:  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1960), 
who  emphasizes  Johnson's  responsibility  for  the  development  of  con- 
gressional Reconstruction. 

E.  Merton  Coulter  has  written  the  most  comprehensive  account  of 
The  South  during  Reconstruction,  1865-1811  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana 
State  Univ.  Press,  1947),  though  this  work  is  marred  by  the  author's 
sectional  and  racial  prejudices.  The  best  study  of  Reconstruction  in  a 
southern  state  is  by  Francis  B.  Simkins  and  Robert  H.  Woody,  South 
Carolina  during  Reconstruction  (Chapel  Hill:  Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1932).  In  a  brilliant  monograph,  Reunion  and  Reaction:  The  Com- 
promise of  1811  and  the  End  of  Reconstruction  (Boston:  Little,  1951), 
C.  Vann  Woodward  maintains  that  northern  Republicans  deserted  the 
freedmen  and  formed  an  economic  alliance  with  southern  Democrats. 
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